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THE EASTER FEAST. 
Ho’ shall we keep the Easter feast! 

With pomp of praise and pride of pricst? 
With flow’r-crowned altars, burning bright, 
And lofty temple's gorgeous rite? 

With sounding song, that swings and swells 
To rhythm sweet of chiming bells, 

And charm of worldly cheer increased? 

Is this the Christian’s Easter feast? 


Nay, nay; the Easter victory 
Is humble heart's sincerity, 
Which, leaving malice in the tomb 
Of buried sin, forsakes its gloom, 
And rises to the joy, high-priced, 
Won for us by our risen Christ! 
Loving for Jesus’ sake the least 
Of His—this is the Easter feast! 
ZIveELLA CocKE. 


“SO ADAPTABLE.” 


‘ Now what I will say for you, my dear,” said the 

4N cherubic R. Wilfer to his daughter Bella, “ is that 
you are so adaptable!” This tribute followed his exposi 
tion of the inconveniences of setting one’s life to the tune 
of the ‘Dead March” in Saul. The good little pa had 
no notion of complaining, but was gratefully recognizing 
the one blessing of an existence rendered otherwise cheer- 
less enough by the rigid virtues of his most inflexible 
spouse 

Firmness is an admirable trait, but when it is too much 
cultivated it has a petrifying effect upon all who come 
within its influence, while those who practise it so dili- 
gently are apt to exact its very reverse in others by de- 
manding a total sacrifice of all opinions and customs which 
clash with their own fixed ideas, Good-nature is one of 
the essential elements of adaptability, fret and fuss being 
conspicuously absent from the manner of those who de- 
serve the praise of being “so adaptable”; and although 
self-respect be invariably maintained—for to relinquish it 
is to fall into a flaccid and insipid state which by no means 
comes under our pleasant definition—self-assertion is so 
delicately veiled that it is searcely perceptible. 

To be adaptable is to have a charm which renders its 
possessor attractive in every relation of life, and this 
adaptability is a special characteristic of the American 
woman, and one of the most winning of her many delight- 
ful qualities, To the foreign critic she is simply a marvel, 
as he notes that she never relinquishes her individuality, 
while adjusting herself with extraordinary ease to new 
social requirements; and one keen and kindly observer, 
after indulging lavishly in complimentary adjectives, 
makes this superlative summing up: ‘‘ Wherever we meet 
the American woman—and we meet her everywhere, in 
the ranks of the English peerage and of the highest Euro- 
pean aristocracy, as well as in more modest conditions— 
we are struck with that marvellous adaptability in which 
wise men see the signs of the superiority of a race or of a 
species.” 

The faculty of making the best of everything is adapt- 
ability in one of its most comfortable manifestations, and 
the peculiar conditions of life in our portion of the West- 
ern hemisphere do not suffer this talent to lie idle. It is 
simply impossible to predict the future of any American 
girl, and, as we look upon her budding loveliness and ad- 
mire her wondrous versatility, we question, 

* Bat what shall come to her, after all— 
Queen to reign, or to serve, a thrall tT” 

There are no boundaries of caste, no limitations of wealth, 
to determine in what road her pretty feet must tread. The 
college graduate becomes the helpmeet of a clergyman, 
whose parish, way off on the borders of civilization, af- 
fords no intellectual life outside the walls of the modest 
rectory, While a little wild flower is transplanted to bloom 
in the artificial atmosphere of fashionable life. Each is 
equally mindful to act well her part, With prompt tact 
the unsophisticated lassie assumes her novel responsibili- 
ties, and with an art that conceals art fills her new posi- 
tion as though she were “the daughter of a hundred 
earls”; and the college girl finds that the admirable train- 
ing of her years of study will stand her in good stead as she 
becomes a worker in another department of duty. When 
reverses come to the American woman's husband or father 
her adaptability shines in its brightest light, the sweet 
cheerisess of her sympathy and her practical helpfulness 
being 1s admirable as they are efficient in smoothing the 
invitable roughness of the changed mode of life. 

We can admire Spartan virtues and respect Roman 
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firmness in their proper places, which are not among the 
amenities of the social or domestic circle; but when we 
love people ‘to live with them,” as Desdemona loved the 
Moor, we and they are all the better and happier for 
being mutually “so adaptable,” 


THE LOVELINESS OF TAORMINA. 


— were seven carriages dashing at full s 
down the hillto meet us. We could see them from 
the gig that carried us off the Tuurus. Besides the car- 
riages there were eight hundred or more eager people 
standing on the beach, or hanging over the stone parapet 
guarding the road. A few of the small boys were on the 
rocks that jutted into the water, waving their arms. 

The excitement of our arrival had affected an entire 
community. Yachts are not often at Giardini, and some 
fish are thought better, even at fishing villages, than those 
living under the sea. The good old padre who kept the 
school must have believed so too, for he dismissed the 
horde of ragged urchins under him, and as our keel scraped 
the pebbles on the beach, padre and scholars came over, 
the stones with a rush and a the others greeting us. 

We had never seen anything before to which to liken it, 
except, perhaps, the excitement among the ducks and 
chickens of a barn-yard when the farmer's wife opens the 
ee to feed them. These people made even more noise, 

hey besieged us on every side. Some clung to us with 
laughter, some gesticulated with frowns, some pulled our 
arms and our dresses, All of them, in an unintelligible 
Sicilian patois, threatened, expostulated, cajoled. We 
have never known what they said, of course, although in 
most of these lands one grows to understand very quickly 
that two utterances at least are being made—one by the 
unemployed, begging for alms; the other by those with 
bargains to drive, whether for merchandise or service, 
and to the effect that all other men except themselves ane 
thieves and brigands, with whom neither your life nor 
your possessions are to be trusted. 

We laughed, of course—it is always safe to laugh here 
—and we snapped our cameras, finally freeing ourselves 
and making our escape in one of the seven carriages. 
And then suddenly, when we had gone a little space, and 
while the din was still in our ears, we heard the voice of 
a small child from the road-side asking us in good English, 
full of cheerful hospitable intonations, whether we wanted 
to ge with him to his hotel. We could have kissed the 
little fellow, for all his wearing the huge lettered cap of 
a concierge, this mite of eleven, Antonio Valentino, who 
had once lived in New York, and who meant to go back 
there again some day and become a great somebody. We 
hope he will, for his voice had roused us from a night- 
mare, as the still soft hand of a mother wakes us, as chil- 
drev, from some fevered dream, when the terror of the in- 
comprehensible was on the point of overcoming us. 

But what a land it was we found, and whata day! No- 
where else in Sicily, nor anywhere along the Riviera, nor 
yet in Spain nor Africa, had we seen anything to approach 
the beauty, the charm, the loveliness, the poetry, indeed, of 
Taormina, perehed, like an eagle alighting from its flight, 
high on the crest of a hill above the sea. reas the Roman 
theatre preserved there one looks in three directions 
down upon the Mediterranean more than a thousand feet 
below, cutting its way into the shore round a hundred 
rocks and little promontories, or stretching asunny length 
along wide shiuing beaches, every pebble rich with some 
tradition. Giardini, in the distance, with its crafty fisher- 
men, had faded on our vision as some strain once heard 
upon the ear, that floats half forgotten upon the air, its un- 
certainty lending it a spell. 

Overhead from the theatre, almost piercing the clouds, 
are ruins, and beside them still another little village, lying 
like a cloud left there after some storm has cleared. Be- 
fore us, majestic, calm, inscrutable, rises the snow.clad 
weak of Mount Etna itself, a marvel of beauty, an unend- 
ng source of delight to the eye. Yet no earthquakes are 
ever here, no eruptions. Nothing has ever marred the 
loveliness of Taormina. No snow ever falls. The ther- 
mometer never sinks below fifty. The winds are few, the 
hotels good, and the roads beyond réproach. The ex- 
penses of living, too, are small. No wonder the con- 
sumptive looks here as to the land where promises of 
happiness and health have never yet been broken! Men 
who have come here to die have lived for twoscore years. 
No wonder, too, that artists and poets, all lovers of the 
beautiful, find satisfaction here for every sense! 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
A PLEA FOR JOHN ANDERSON, 


T is sometimes unfortunate when a brilliant man who 
justly has the public ear flings out, perhaps in a mo- 
ment of fatigue or reaction, an ungracious word which 
sinks into a thousand hearts. Carlyle spent many of his 
wayward hours in scattering abroad such words, which 
hte root and bore seeds of bitterness among many who, 
if they had once heard his hearty laugh, would have un- 
derstood how that deep guffaw swept away all that had 
preceded it, and showed Fim to be only a humorist, not a 
misanthrope. When one of our test American writers 
said, in an alleged *‘ interview ” the other day, that ali pre- 
tence of romance between the sexes after early life was 
simply “silly,” he said something—if he really said it— 
which should have been straightway buried under an av- 
alanche of his own laughter, like Carlyle’s phrases. Such 
a theory, if believed, would not merely chill youth, but 
rematurely paralyze old age, It is not that every one 
lias experienced in person the happiness of prolonging the 
sentiment of love through many successive years, bul ev- 
ery one is to be pitied who bas not seen many instances 
of it, so that he can think of it as another's blessing, if not 
his own. To doubt it is to doubt the best joys of life. 
It is, moreover, to doubt the plain and obvious fact that 
it is the poets, not the men of science, who tell the pro- 
foundest truth. Holmes, who combined both points of 
view, touched all hearts when he portrayed the honest 
and even romantic love that may exist life-long between 
two “ old duffers ” like Bill and Joe; and if this be : 
ble between two men, is it not idle to deny its possibility 
between man and woman? Burns, who of all poets had 
least of affectation or mere conventionalism, turns from 
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all his passing loves to sing the immortal lay of ‘‘ John 
b, John.” Let us hold to that moral against 


t wonderful revelation of pure and desperate pee. 
r, 


when left hopeless, sums all his sorrow at last in this final 
solicitude; ‘* Who will care for her when she is old?" No 
love is truly love which does not carry with it this recog- 
nized background of permanence, and the most sarcastic 
writer, if he misses it, loses his hold on human gratitude. 
Guy de Maupassant, often cynical enough, pays his mag- 
nificent tribute to this side of human experience in h 
wonderfully vivid tale of the cultivated French woman 
who, having eloped in early girlhood with a common sol- 
dier in her father's regiment, is found in old age in a lone- 
ly hut in the wildest part of Corsica, sitting beside her 
husband, he being now stone-deaf and cighty years old, 
both still unregretful, and with their romance yet alive. 
The visitor, who knew all her early kindred and associa- 
tions, bridges for her the interval of fifty years in an hour; 
and when he asks, with hesitation, ‘‘ Have you, at any rate, 
been happy?” she replies, with no hesitation: ‘‘Oh yes, 
very happy. He has made me very happy. I have never 
regretted anything” (Je n'ai jamais rien regretté), And 
as if to atone for a thousand way wardnesses in his fiction, 
De Maupassant selects for this alone among his stories the 
crowning title “Happiness” (Ze Bonheur). If such isa 
Frenchman's ideal of happiness, shall an American hold it 
up to ridicule and call it silly? Surely no one would do 
80, except in some casual moment of defiant impulse, per- 
haps afterwards regretted. 

Smerson deals far more profoundly with the subject 
when he points out that the emotion of love belongs to no 
single period, but simply varies in its modulation, and 
‘deserts not the old.” How admirable is the testimony 
of the Oriental Mozoomdar, who lately visited us, that 
his wife seemed the same to him after thirty-three years 
of wedlock as when he married her as a girl; or that of 
the delightful old Mr. Cambridge, recorded in Madame 
sabe By memoirs, who after forty years of marriage 
could still conceive of no sight so agreeable as to see Mrs. 
Cambridge enter a room! Shakespeare is with Burns as 
to the permanence, not merely of the marriage tie, but of 
the sentiment of romance which alone can consecrate it. 
Brutus and his Portia might be at any age of life; so might 
Cordelia; so might Hermione, who, on returning to her 
husband, in the semblance of a statue, after sixteen years 
of absence, restores the first emotion only too deeply. 


“ Chide dear stone: that I may say indeed 
Thon art Hermione; or rather thou art she 
In thy not chiding; for she was as tender 
As infancy and grace, 
.-». Thue she stood, 
Even with such life of majesty (warm life, 
As uow it coldly stands), when first I woo'd her!” 


Even of Cleopatra he says, 


“ Age cannot wither ber, nor custom stale 
Mer infinite variety.” 


And this prediction was not made in early youth, or by a 
youthful admirer, All persons will admit that they have 
ern men and women who retained into years so much 
of the charm of youth that the tale of Ninon de l’Enclos, 
who secured her last lover at eighty, seems hardly an ex- 
aggeration. When the late Mrs. Sidney Brooks, of New 
York, still blooming and winsome at sixty-five, described 
her early friendship with the beautiful Madame Récamier, 
it seemed as if she were herself that very queen of society 
she portrayed, so immortal was the charm. Amid all the 

thetic ruins of beauty one sees—‘‘ poor beauty,” as 
Holmes plaintively calls it—one still meets from time to 
time these exceptional cases where age is defied. It may 
be some grande dame of society; it may be some serene 
Quakeress in a little village; the thing is possible, for ev- 
ery one has seen it. Fortunately, too, this exceptional 
preservation of charms is not needful to preserve the ro- 
mance of love. Habit, if it dulls the impression of mere 
beauty upon housemates, dulls also the effect of the dis- 
appearance of beauty. Carlyle’s Lady Ashburton re- 
joiced in later life, as Lord Houghton tells us, to think 
that '‘ the bloom of her ugliness” was a little passed; and 
it always as it grows familiar, to those who have 
once loved in spite of it. Samuel Rogers said of Lady 
Parke that ‘“‘she was so good that when she went to 
heaven she would find no difference, except that her 
ankles would be thinner and her hair better dressed.” 
And one of the very plainest women I ever saw once 
showed me a letter from an adoring husband, in which he 
expressed the hope that when they met in the future 
world she would look precisely as she did on ee 
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Or of the delightful people whose acquaintance I've 
made in Paris is Madame Blanc (Th. Bentzon), whose 
articles in La Rerue des Deux Mondes on American women 
everybody is talking about at home. Madame Benizon 
ought to be well known to Americans, because she has 
dove more than any one else to introduce our literature to 
the French. During the twenty years in which she has 
written literary criticisms for La Reeve des Deuz Mondes 
she has constantly reviewed American books, giving bits 
of translation from them in her articles, so, 1 suppose, there 
are very few people, even at home, who are more familiar 
with our contemporary intellectual life or our point of 
view than 

Madame Bentzon has been erroneously spoken of by 
Paris ents in New York journals as an Ameri- 
can, 9 Miss Blanc, from New Orleans or St. Louis. This 
inaccuracy is surprising on the part of the writers, and 
how they could fall into it I cannot imagine, for one 
has only to read a little of Madame Bentzon to feel that 
she is essentially French, avd only to know a very little 
about her to see how her literary life must have had its 
roots in French sources. She is Madame Marie Thérése 
Blanc, whose father was the Comte de Solms, and whose 
mother’s maiden name was De Bentzon, which is where 
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Madame Blanc gets her nom de plume. She signed Bent- 
zon, she told me, so that if what she did was not good 
she shouldn't have compromised the name of her son. 
The ‘Th.,” which stood for Thérése, people took for 
Theodore, because M. Buloz, the famous editor of the 
Revue, always wrote her name M. Th, Bentzon. In those 
days women were never heard of in the exclusive pages of 
the Revue. Indeed, Madame Bentzon interests me not 
only because of her great talent as a femme de lettres and 
her charming personality, but because she has taken such 
an initiative mag | French women as a writer and inde- 
pendent thinker. - Her life has a value of its own for that 
reason. 

Madame Blanc was born at Seine - Past, Seine-et-Oise, 
and was educated at home by governesses and masters, 
She never went to school, and her knowledge of English 
is due to an English governess and to frequent trips to 
England. She always had a special taste for writing, and 
when she was a little child her governess used to carry her 
compositions about in her pocket, and produce them to 
show her little pupil’s talent. It was George Sand, how- 
ever, who really put the pen in her hand, so to speak, as a 
writer in earnest. M. de Solms died, and his wife mar- 
ried a second time, the Comte d’Aure, equerry to the 
Emperor, and an intimate friend of George Sand’s. One 
can quite understand how M. d’Aure, seeing his adopted 
daughter develop a taste for writing, hastened to interest 
his distinguished friend in her future. The first thing he 
did was to ask of George Sand sonie advice for a young 
woman who wanted to take up literature asa career. The 
answer was very much like all advice that has been given 
to young women desiring to take up literature as a career, 
from that day to this—discouraging; but at the same 
time George Sand put herself quite at the disposal of M. 
d’Aure’s protégée, whoever she might be, whom he finally 
revealed to her by name, sending her one of his daughter's 
essays to read. George Sand liked the article, and wrote 
back that it was well thought out, well wrought, and very 
good. 

She added a piece of advice that is worth remember- 
ing. ‘* Let you daughter venture forth,” she said, “ and 
spontaneously develop herself. Tell her that so long as I 
consulted others I lacked inspiration, which came to me on 
the day that I trusted my own wings.” Madame Bentzon 
had already written short stories and criticisms before 
meeting George Sand, but it was to the great novelist’s 
encouragement aud sympathy that she owed the adopting 
of literature as a career—an unheard-of thing for a femme 
de monde of those days. At that time, too, money compli- 
cations urged her on. ‘If one must write for money,” she 
said to me a few days ago, “I think it is a pity, but I 
think it is really the only way in which to do anything. 
One needs the stroke of the whip.” Madame Bentzon’s 
first great success was won by a story in the Journal des 
Débata, which, in spite of certain disadvantages under 
which it was published, was so good that M. Buloz, a 
power whom young writers generally approached with 
fear and trembling, asked her to write a novel for the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. This was called ‘* La Vocation 
de Louise,” and met with great success. 

It was in the autumn after meeting George Sand that 
she went to make that visit to her in her chateau at No- 
hant which she has so charmingly described in an article 
published last year in English. 1 love to read it over, and 
picture the interesting life led together by that gifted 
brilliant woman and the young girl whose tastes and aims 
were so much the same as hers. Think what a stimula- 
tivg atmosphere for a girl who wanted to write! Their 
days were passed very much as follows: George Sand 
never appeared before noon; for she began her work ut 
night after every Lody else had gone to bed, wrote till four 
o'clock, and then went to sleep. After the eleven-o'clock 
breakfast she and her visitor took a walk together over 
the place. George Sand loved everything out-of-doors, 
fed the birds in her park with her own hand, and often 
herself planted and weeded her flowers. After making a 
tour outside the house she made an indoor inspection, 
visiting everything from attic to kitchen, where she often 
stopped to make some dainty dish or superintend the 
putting up of preserves. The rest of the afternoon was 
given to scientific study and to correspondence, and in the 
evenings all the household sat around the big table in the 
salon and busied themselves with needle-work or draw- 
ing, while some one read aloud, each one of the company 
taking the book in turn. Often Madame Sand sat down 
iu the twilight at the piano and played fragments of Mo- 
zart or of Chopin. 

While at the chateau Thérése Bentzon found time for 
four or five hours of writing every day on a novel, which, 
entirely remodelled and revised, and published under the 
name of Le Veuvage d’ Aline, she gave me only yesterday 
to take home and read, as well as the beautiful copy of 
Jacqueline, pound in vellum, with illustrations by Albert 
Lynch. ‘* Jacqueline,” M. Bernier says, *‘is one of those 
rare books which convey in themselves alone all the im- 
pressions of an epoch.” I began it yesterday, but as yet 
have had time to read only one chapier. It is the story of 
the real French gevtlewoman, a charming young girl 
brought up in luxury, who loses her father, and is obliged 
to earn hér living in Paris. 1 am very anxious to see how 
Madame Bevtzon has treated the question, for everything 
she does is sincere and thoughtful, and written from the 
depths of a philosophy that is the result of deep reflection 
and study. Her own favorite among her,novels is Con- 
atance, 

No one could be more cordial and delightful to any one 
introduced to her than Madame Blanc. She lives in an 
entresol looking out over the Place Victor Hugo, a pretty 
little apartment, full of books and interesting souvenirs. 
The last time I went there she let me come iuto her “ den,” 

where she writes, and where the big blue proof-sheets 
from La Revue des Deux Mondes were scattered about over 
everything—proofs of her last article on American wo- 
men. We had a talk over Madame Blanc’s American ex- 
periences. She told me that one thing that surprised her 
in America was to find such good society in the small 
towns, and particularly in the West. She spoke espe- 
cially of Galesburg, Illinois, where, she said, the society 
reminded her of that in one of the German university 
towus, so simple, yet very cultivated. One of the profess- 
ors from Knox College there had just sent her a book on 
French fiction, which she gave me to look over, saying 
that she considered it a remarkably clear and scholarly 
judgment of French literature. There was something 


in it about Alphonse Daudet which was almost perfection, 
and with which Daudet himself, to whom she bad trans- 
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lated it, was delighted. What Madame Blanc found most 
difficult to understand in America was the snobbishness 
of the East towards the West, and the equally exaggerated 
prejudice of the West against the East. What was needed 
to make our American society as fine as it could be was 
not to preoceupy ourselves with either East or West, 
but to take les gens distingués—the people of distinction— 
wherever they were to be found. Among the gens distin- 
ués Madame Blanc spoke of Hamlin Garland and Eugene 
field, both of whom she very much admired. 

While I had an opportunity to have a good talk with a 
woman who had read, studied, thought, and seen so much, 
I could not help asking her what she thought of women 
in general—their possibilities and. their future. Madame 
Blanc does not think that women should receive quite the 
same education as men, She does not think that woman 
in her abstract creative power is on a level with men. A 
woman has never created an opera of the first order (Ma- 
dame Augusta Holmés has not yet proved the contrary); 
she has never created anything in the arts, she is not ca- 
pable of great abstractions. But women have closer pow- 
ers of observation. Even when they write books contain- 
ing philosophy, as with George Eliot, it is always the 
details that are the most interesting, and women should 
therefore always be educated so as to develop their spe- 
cial talents, and to preserve that originality which is so 
often crushed out with a certain kind of culture. What 
Madame Bentzon finds to criticise in us is that individu- 
ality, which is often not developed in France, is pushed 
too far in the United States. Each one is thinking of her 
own development, without preoccupying herself enough 
with her neighbor. A symphony could never be harmo- 
nious if all the instruments were given the principal parts, 
and in the social symphony we need to think more of the 
ensemble, of the harmonies of things. While in France 
one is oppressed by the thought of the family, in Ameri- 
ca one does not see it treated with sufficient consideration. 

I've fancied all this from Madame Bentzon would inter- 
est you so much that I’ve let everything else in Paris go 
this week to write you this. We have been to the var- 
nishing-day of the Rose Croix salon, which is less eccen- 
tric and more interesting than usual this year. There are 
some lovely things by Point, one of which, a Botticellian 
figure of a woman in trailing blue gown, is charming. 
And I mustn't forget to speak of Miss Garduer’s delight- 
ful tea, given to show her new Salon picture, ‘ David, le 
Berger.” Miss Gardner is a wonderful woman in her art, 
for she bas succeeded in making for herself a position as 
Bouguereau's greatest pupil, and, after her master, is at the 
head of the Bouguereau school. She came from New 
Hampshire many years ago, has worked like a man, ex- 
hibited every year fa the Salon of the Champs Elysées, and 
would have been decorated long ago if the French govern- 
ment had given the red ribbon to women. Her picture 
this year is the best thing she has done, I think. She has 
a charming studio in the Rue Notre Dame des Champs, 
and her annual tea always brings together a throng of 
interesting and charming people in both the artistic and 
fashionable world of Paris. KaTHARINE DE Forest. 





EASTER TOILETTES. 


Ts springlike gowns prepared for Easter Sunday, avd 

for guests at the weddings and receptions that fol- 
low after, are of crépon, taffeta and Venetian silks, Scotch 
tweeds, and mohair. These are the favorite fabrics of 
the season, and will be worn in very light colors, though 
there are many black gowns, especially of crépon, and 
clear dark blue is again in vogue. Beige, écru, and tan- 
color are now preferred to gray; violet shades are very 
stylish, and there are many fabrics of mixed colors in 
which green, violet, pink, and blue appear. 

The variety in crépous increases weekly, and while all 
are good, those of silk and wool mixed and of wool with 
mohair aré best. The very light chiffon crépons, the 
cativas crépons with vermicelli designs, and the gauffered 
crépons are in’ good style, while those with large dots 
puffed out like bubbles are in especial favor. The last 
are commended by Madame Connelly, and are seen among 
her importations in light beige-color with a waist of taf- 
feta in the new coral-branch designs, or with écru linen 
batiste openly embroidered in an all-over design, or else 
finely tucked and trimmed with narrow edgings and in- 
sertions of yellow Valenciennes lace. 

Here, too, is shown among Worth’s creations the Vene- 
tiun gown of. Venetian silk, iridescent, soft, and vie 
woven, -To combine with this poetic fabric is a new sil 
batiste of creamy tints, more durable than chiffon or silk 
mousseline. A dream of a dress of this kind is of dark 
rose-violet silk with glints of the palest sky blue. The 
round waist of silk draped to show cream silk batiste be- 
neath has a V in front and back of fully gathered white 
chiffon, and a collar of very light blue miroir velvet. 
Venetian sleeves are large puffs of silk slashed all around, 
then cut in small tabs each side of the opening, and laced 
together over a full puff of cream batiste. The skirt of 
great width has no trimming, but falls in many soft fun- 
nel-shaped folds that have no stiffening, but are held in 
shape by a band of elastic crossing each fold near the 
foot. The lining throughout is of pale blue taffeta. 

White and black and gray alpacas or moliairs are in this 
importation, as well as those of tan and navy blue already 
noted. A Paquin gown of great chic is of black mohair 
made with a short flaring blazer over a shirt- waist of 
white crépéd silk with black dashes. A new feature is a 
large collarette of bright red batiste in yoke shape with 
hem-stitched edges mounted on the white and black silk 
waist. A black satin collar-band has small hem-stitched 
tabs of the red batiste coming over the top from inside. 
A further novelty is embroidered suspenders to hold up 
the black mobair skirt. They are of white silk, wrought 
with black and tipped with red kid, and are precisely like 
those worn by men. The skirt is wide po plain, with 
milliners’ folds around the foot. 
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SMALL CAPES AND JACKETS, 


Short capes of velvet or of peau de soie are worn 
with spring = A novel trimming is open embroid- 
ered cream tiste over white satin as a yoke, revers, and 
collar on black peau de soie capes. Just in front, below 
the throat, on the flaring collar, are two large choux meet- 
ing, made partly of green and partly of rose-pink velvet. 
Brown velvet capes are trimmed with appliqué lace in 
borders or in separate clusters, one having white duchesse 
lace baskets of flowers applied upon it. A short bolero 
jacket of black cloth has wide sleeves, giving the effect 
of a cape, and is wrought all over with gold thread and 
cream-w bite silk. 


STRAW AND JET BONNETS. 


Thin Cuban straws plaited and fluted make lovely little 
bonnets and larger hats to complete spring toilettes. ~ Yel- 
lowish - tinted, violet, white, and black straws are most 
used. The small bonnet, consisting of merely a large bow 
of black satin ribbon placed low and broad across the 
head, with flowing wings of jet in front of it, is becoming, 
and therefore popular. Larger bonnets with nearly flat 
crowns of écru and fold embroidery have the brim of 
fluted black straw. ey are trimmed on each side, just 
as hats are, with a huge chow of black satin, that on the 
left. holding standing ends of ribbon, or else a rose spray. 
Sometimes roses are on one side aud violets on the other, 
instead of black chouz. Violets are almost rivalled in 
favor by pansies of enormous size, a little bonnet being 
formed of two huge blossoms, with some added purple and 
yellow petals erect in front. 


PARASOLS, 

White parasols are shown in great numbers, some of 
chiffon elaborately draped, others of plain white faille, 
with white sticks of enamelled wood. Striped parasols 
in black and white are admired by women of quiet taste. 
Chiné silk parasols, in all-over designs of blurred roses on 
white or delicately tinted grounds, are commended for 
wearing with dark erépon gowns, and there are others 
with merely a chiné border around a white, pink, or lilac 
parasol. 

NEW GLOVES. 

Light-colored gloves of glacé kid will remain in favor 
throughout the spring and summer. With afternoon toi- 
lettes most delicate pearl tints are worn with stitching of 
black or self color as one fancies. ‘These are in the Eng 
lish style with-close wrists fastened- by four buttons. 
White gloves are worn in the evening on all occasions, 
from the theatre to the most elaborate entertainment. 
For morning wear are heavier kid gloves of yellowish-tan 
in preference to’the red or cedar browns worn during 
the winter. Undressed kid or Suéde gloves are still pre- 
ferred by many, peey for summer, because they are 
cooler than those of the thicker dressed kid. These come 
in mousquetaire styles of great length to meet elbow 
sleeves, and are of very light tan and pearl-gray shades. 
White mousquetaire gloves will be worn with summer 
gowns in day and evening alike. AJl gloves are now worn 
easy fitting, tight gloves being considered distinctly bad 
style. 

SMALL ACCESSORIES. 

The newest blouse fronts to wear inside open jackets are 
of white batiste tucked and trimmed with yellow Valeuci- 
eunes. One of the prettiest imported by Madame Connelly 
has crosswise ‘tucks ap inch wide edged with the narrow 
yellow Valenciennes, and alternating with insertions of 
Valenciennes to match, half an inch wide. This blouse is 
very full, and droops on the belt of the dress. The stand- 
ing collar is of dark green velvet in folds forming a band 
with two points of lighter green velvet coming over each 
side near the front, a fashion in favor with Paquin. 

Mousseline de soie fronts for open waists or jackets are 
made of light colors, and are extremely full, with a jabot 
of lace down the middle. Pink mousseline of the mauve 
tint with écru lace is very effective. The stock-collar is 
entirely of lace. 

White linen batiste, sheer and fine, comes in sets of a 
square collar and cuffs to wear with various dresses. 
They are shaped very much like the sets that widows 
wear—and find so becoming—and are finished with an 
inch-wide hem headed by open embroidered insertion, 
about a third of an inch wide, which is really inserted, not 
merely applied. 

Other sets of tucked linen batiste, of lawn, or of nain- 
sook, consist of three pieces, one a straight front for a 
vest, the other a collar and cuffs in square tabs. A row 
of Valencicunes or embroidered insertion is down the 
middle of the vest, with a cluster of tucks each side, the 
edges finished with narrow Valenciennes edging. The 
tab collar of tucks, insertion, and narrow edging in each 
tab comes over the top of a standing collar (which is part 
of the gown) and turns down upon it. Cuffs to match 
turn up on the sleeves. 

Large batiste collars in yoke shape with a point extend- 
ing down the front to the belt, and in the back as well, are 
added to waists of chiné silk or of crépéd gauze for wear- 
ing with various skirts. The batiste is of creamy white, 
and is edged throughout with yellow Valenciennes lace, a 
half-inch row of insertion, with edging of the same width 
on each side, forming an effective border. The yoke 
reaches smoothly out over the top of the sleeve, starting 
from under a satin ribbon collar-band that has the yellow 
lace set upon it, or else falling over it from the top. This 
furnishes the entire trimming of some of the most charm- 
ing and novel waists of the season. 

Chiffon ruches for the neck promise to rival the feather 
ruches when warmer days come. They are no longer 
confined to black chiffon, but are made in many light 
colors—mauve, rosy violet, pale blue, and yellow. The 
chiffon is doubled and gathered through the middle, form- 
ing two shell-like frills. The ruche is merely a tour de 
cou, meeting at the throat, with each end finished with a 
long tassel-like frill of yellowish lace, more often appliqué 
lace than Valenciennes. Black chiffon ruches have some- 
times Jonger scarf-like ends finished with wide creamy 
lace. The ruche itself can scarcely be too full for good 
style at present. One way of making the ruche is to take 
a tubular-shaped piece of chiffon with tucks around it, 
taken each an inch and a half deep at intervals of an inch. 
Butter-colored lace twelve or fourteen inches deep trims 
the scarf-like ends. 

Guipure laces are less used this season, the preference 
being for those of smaller meshes—the English thread- 
lace, appliqué, and Valenciennes. 





COIFFURL, BONNETS, AND PARASOLS. 


5 pe iffure illustrated in Fig. 1 has a moderate Pom- 
padour front formed by drawing the softly waved 
hair over a small wire frame attached to a comb, which is 


shown in Fig.2. At the back the hair is gathered to- 
gether and tied. It is then drawn through the tortoise- 
shell ring, also illustrated in Fig. 2, which is pushed up 





Fig. 1.—Comrune anp Cuirron CoLttar.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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close to the head. Divided into two strands, the hair is 
then coiled about the projections on the ring, which an- 
swer the purpose of hair-pins, and only a pin ot two are 
required to keep it secured. The loose locks about the 
temples aud nape of the neck are becomiugly curled. 

A small flat-crowned black net bonnet in the group be- 
low has pleated frills of jet-spangled lace circling about 
the front, the edge drooping on a diadem composed of 
alternate pinkish-violet blossoms 
and lace rosettes. At the back, 
close to the knot of hair, is a clus- 
ter of blossoms on one side and a 

mir of ostrich tips on the other. 
The tour de cow illustrated with 
this bonnet is of pinkish-mauve 
chiffon mounted in a very full 
pleated ruche. Two pleated ends 
are at the front, each headed by a 
droopiug cluster of primroses. 

Another little black net bonnet 
has a diadem of jet cabochons ahd 
crescents encircling the shirre 
crown. — Across the front is a small 
tie and bow of lace insertion, with 
a rosette.on either side and a bird- 
of - Paradise aigrette rising from 
that on the left. 

A larger hat has a crown of 
black straw in a large fancy plait, 
and a brim which has a net foun- 
dation overlaid by pleated straw 
and wide lace pleatings. A cache- 
peigne of lace and small «ostrich 
tips is on each side, aud at the 
middle of the back is a drooping 
cluster of small tips held by a jet 
ornament, Resting against the 


New Bonnets anp PAaRaso.s. 
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Tarreta Gown with Oren EMBROIDERY. 


crown are two black satin chouz, with an aigrette 
rising from one. 

A small toque of Havana-brown fancy straw 
has an angular crown, supported across the 
front by a velvet band, on which the trimming 
there rests. This consists of bunches of leaves 
and knots of brown velvet on the right side, 
and on the left pink roses with foliage and a 
slender aigrette. 

A very elegant parasol, of which an illustra- 
tion is given, is of yellow mousseline de soie 
with alternate gauffered stripes and rows of 
dots. A pleated frill surrounds theedge. The 
yellow cane stick is ornamented with a coiled 
gold serpent and a yellow ribbon bow. An- 
other parasol shown open is of black jetted net 
over green silk, surrounded by a lace frill head- 
ed by a jet border. A black moiré parasol is 
bordered with a deep pleating of black silk 
muslin. Several varieties of en tout cas or sun- 
umbrellas are shown, one of red aud black 
silk in narrow horizontal stripes, one in green 
— a blue border, and a third in Scotch plaid 
silk. 


TAFFETA GOWN WITH OPEN 
EMBROIDERY. 


}INE-STRIPED taffeta in écru and bronze 
with chiné dots is the material employed 
for the model. The silk is ornamented with 
perforated embroidery which is underlaid with 
petunia silk. A border of this open embroidery 
is at the foot of the flaring skirt, and the round 
French waist is decorated with it in yoke shape 
and at the top of the sleeves. The soft collar 
and belt are of bronze satin ribbon. 





Fig. 2.—Deratts or Corrrure, Fic. 1. 
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“HE STOOPED QUICKLY AND TOOK UP A WOMAN'S DARK GLOVE, HALF EMBEDDED AND TRODDEN DOWN.” 


MY LADY NOBODY.’ 


CHAPTER XXX. 
CHRISTMAS EVE. 


5 evening every one was to help Ursula in the ar- 

rangement of her Christmas entertainment; but, as 
usual, a couple of willing spirits did the work, and the 
rest lounged about and talked. A big tree had to be 
decorated, and plenty of useful presents were awaiting 
assortment and assignment. This Christmas benefaction 
had been a long source of tranquil enjoyment to the 
young wife through the expectant autumn weeks; she 
had made many of the presents herself in the pauses from 
daintier work. She still endeavored to-night to take an 
interest in it all 

Helena van Troyen was among the lookers-on. She 
frankly confessed that she had come to enjoy herself, and 
as an immediate step towards the attainment of her object, 
she drew the gentlemen away from the tree and around 
her. To her husband she said, 

You may help,” and Willie walked away laughing 
But the poor relations were Ursula’s real adjuvants, de 
lighted to be useful while finding some occupation for 
their hands. The son stood on a ladder half the evening; 
the mother’s dumpy fingers fashioned innumerable little 
gold-paper chains. Willie started a conversation with 
Harriet Mopius, and was getting on very well, till he un- 
fortunately asked where she lived. 

“ Why,in Drum,” said Harriet, whereupon Willie felt 
annoyed. 

“Yes, Gerard is my cousin,” cried Helen; “I am de- 
lighted to see him again. He is an old admirer of mine 
—an accepted lover before you were born, Herr Graf!” 

She was all asparkle in palest pink and diamonds and 
her own pearly vivacity. The German beside her bowed 
solemnly, He was a very big German, five foot eleven by 
two, padded at the shoulders and pinched every where else 
so as to look twice his original size, like an enormous 
capital T. Mevrouw van Troyen called him her cavaliere 
servente, and had naturally brought him to the Horst, 
with her maid, her King Charles, and her husband. 

‘* You think me a child, Meine Gnidigste,” said the Ger- 
man. ‘* Well, so be it. Cupid was ever a child, yet Venus 
played with him.” 

‘* What nonsense!” laughed Helen. ‘‘ But you Germans 
are all so sentimental; to us it is delightful, by way of 
change. My cousin is not sentimental; he is charmingly 
opaque. Come bere, Gerard, at once; I want you to make 
friends with Count Frechenfels.” 

There was an attempered challenge in her words and 
manner, as if she called upon her quondam lover to deter- 
mine how completely the old wound was healed. 

But Gerard had no intention of making friends with his 
belated rival. He disliked the man; he would have dis- 
liked him in any case, for, generally speaking, every 
Dutchman hates every German. The feeling is inborn, 
and very deeply regrettable, but it has little to do with 
the more recent annexation scare. Even the most ignorant 

* Begun in Hazpgr’s Bazar No. 1, Vol. XXVIII. 


BY MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


Autuor or “An Otp Marp’s Love,” etc. 


Hollander must be aware that the near oppressors of his 
country have ever been, not Germans, but French. Racial 
discrepancies are at the bottom of the antipathy, accentu 
ated by the irritating manner in which the overgrown 
young Teuton now often pats his dwarf of anelder brother 
on the head. The Count had been distributing pats all 
during dinner. 

Gerard found it very hard work to be happy at the 
Horst. Even his mother had turned against him, worry- 
ing him about a subject he conscientiously avoided—his 
debts. And now Helen began bothering him with a sequel 
to Finis. He felt Ursula’s eyes upon him, as he had felt 
them all day; they were full of a dumb appeal, he could 
not tell for what. The eyes did not answer his ques- 
tion 

The hunted look grew all the more alarmed if he ap- 
proached. Did she already want him to leave the house? 
And if so, why? His thoughts of Ursula were growing 
more kindly, more like the old feeling of careless approval. 
That morning had revealed her to him in quite a new 
and very beautiful light. 

‘‘Count Frechenfels is most interesting. Gerard,” said 
Helen. ‘‘He was in the Franco-German war, and he has 
been wounded —everywhere! There was room, My 
cousin also is a soldier—Herr Graf.” 

“Ah!” said the Count, through his eyeglass. ‘‘Is it 
you that the Baron was telling me of, who had served 
with the army of Africa?” 

Gerard looked uncomfortable. 

‘**But no, my dear Count,” said Helen, laughing; ‘‘ that 
was my cousin Ursula’s father. Gerard has never killed 
anything but ladies.” 

** Ah!” said the German again, in a different tone, and 
dropped the eyeglass. ‘‘ La campagne des dames. Well, 
it is that in which the worst wounds are received.” 

‘My cousin does not think so,” murmured Helen, cruel 
in her coquetry. Gerard's eyes blazed with a quick flash 
of resentment, His sister-in-law had drawn near, from a 
helpless feeling. that she must amuse her guests. 

‘“* Ah, yours is a splendid army!” continued Helen, pro- 
vokingly. ‘‘I don’t think I should care to be an officer 
unless I could be a Prussian. Victorious, irresistible, 
bronzed, scarred, the cross on your breast—that’s a soldier! 
What’s the use of a sword that you never can draw?” 

‘Come, come, you are too hard on your cousin,” said 
the Count Frechenfels, with patronizing complacency 
‘* After all, he cannot help himself. We Germans, also, 
we do not kill men in times of peace.” 

**At least not officers!” exclaimed Gerard, breaking 
loose. 

The big Prussian replaced his eyeglass, with silently 
insolent interrogation. 

“You know as well as I, Herr Graf,” continued the 
young Dutchman, hotly, maddened by the other’s con- 
tempt, ‘“‘how many privates commit suicide in German 
barracks, driven to despair by ill treatment and blows. 
This year’s official statement ”’—he turned first to Ursula, 
then to Helen—‘“‘ gives the number at nearly three thou- 
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sand. Half the truth, as Von Grietz assured me, not count- 
ing those who are killed outright.” 

“ That is not true,” said the Count, coldly. 

** What?” 

‘* Your authorities are wrong. It is what the Liberals 
and Socialists say, and that kind of people. And suppos- 
ing it were true?’ Meine Gniidigste, I had not expected to 
find a Radical among your friends.” 

“You are quarrelling,” replied Helen, brusquely. 
“‘That is very stupid.and very bad form. Of course you 
Prussians are brutal, Count ; we all know that; but it is 
what we like in you—at least, we women. In our effete 
civilization you are deliciously fresh.” 

** All I ask is to please,” said the Count, with an unplea- 
sant grin. “I will appear in a wolf's skin at your com- 
mand.” 

**Hush! you will make Gerard jealous. But imagine, 
Ursula, in the West of Europe, an officer daring to flog 
his recalcitrant men! It only bears out.what I was main- 
taining. These are warriors. What say you?” 

“The Frau Baronin’s opinion has weight,” smirked the 
German, bowing low. ‘‘She is the daughter of a hero;” 
and, perhaps unconsciously, his half-closed eyes stole 
round to Gerard 

“I suppose if a man is a soldier he ought to enjoy 
fighting,” admitted Ursula, coming forward. ‘‘ It seems 
a strange occupation for a Christian, but my father doesn’t 
agree to that. You know, Gerard, he always declares if 
he had two arms he would be off to Acheen.” 

**Ah, Acheen!” cried Helen. ‘‘Justso. That's where 
you ought to be, Gerard, and every Dutch officer. That’s 
what I can never understand, The whole lot of you 
dawdle about here in cafés and ballrooms, and the flag 
over yonder sustains defeat after defeat.” 

** Tell Willie to go,” retorted Gerard 

“So I do. And he asks, ‘What, go and get killed?’ 
And I say, ‘ Exactly.’”’ 

‘* Meanwhile it is we who are doing our best to defend 
your flag,” interposed Count Frechenfels. ‘‘ Your colo- 
nial army consists very largely of Germans.” 

‘*Then why do you not defend it better?” said Gerard. 

The Count sbrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ What will you 
have? It is not our own.” 

Gerard turned mutely to Ursula. Her eyes were 
flashing. ‘‘ There are brave Dutchmen enough over yon- 
der, Herr Graf,” she exclaimed, ‘‘and brave Dutchmen 
enough here, at home, willing and eager to go! All can- 
not exchange into Indian regiments. Helen, why do you 
speak so of our soldiers? There is nota nation in Europe 
has been braver than ours.” 

‘*Ah, bah!” said Helen. ‘“‘ Then why doesn’t Gerard 
go? You yourself said your father would, and he is a 
clergyman!” 

Ursula looked at Gerard. Again that strange alarm came 
into her eyes, which still shone with indignation. 

**T shall not go for your ordering, Helen,” answered 
Gerard, in a voice of almost ill-mannered spite. ‘‘ Hon- 
estly, I attach more importance to Ursula’s opinion.” 








Helen laughed 
‘Quite right,” she said 
nately, Ursula agrees with me. 
afraid to say what you think.” 
‘I? asked Ursula, proudly., ‘ Yes, I agree with you 
in one point. I am my father’s child. think every 
Dutch soldier who can "—she looked steadily away from 
Gerard —'‘ should help to blot out the disgrace in Acheen.” 
They were standing in a circle; the German twirled his 
mustache 
Wire I go,” said Gerard, softly, “ you will have to 
be very good to the one loving heart L leave behind.” And 
he turned on his heel 
Ursula,’ exclaimed Helen, ** your evening is decidedly 
dull. Your relations from Bois-le-Duc are estimable peo- 
ple, but your evening is dull. 1 think I shall go and help 
the estimable young man on the ladder. Make him take 
me for the top device of his tree, Herr Graf. Challenge 
him if be says I am not enough of an angel!” 


“So do I. Only, unforta- 
Ursula, you shouldn't be 


But other challenges had to be seen to first. Gerard 
waylaid his antagonist ten minutes later 

Count Frechenfels,” he said, ‘‘ you have twice called 
me a coward in the course of this evening.” 

The Prussian drew himself up 

And once a liar,” continued Gerard 

I said nothing of the kind,” began the Count 

And twice a liar,” amended Gerard. “And I hope 
you will give me an opportunity of proving that I am 
neither.” 

I am at your service,” said the Count, stiffly. ‘‘ You 
are quite unintelligible to me, but I am fully at your ser- 
vice. 1 shall ask Mynheer van Troyen to act for me.” 

He was passing on with another bow 
Oh, no nonsense about seconds cried Gerard. 
That ‘Il stop the whole business. Ill arrange with you 
whatever you want arranged.’ 
The Prussian noble’s eyebrows rose in undisguised dis 
may 

Mynheer,” he cried, ‘‘ must 1 teach you the alphabet 
of honor? A duel without seconds? Am I speaking to 
au officer and a gentleman? It would be murder! Of 
course I refuse.” 

Gerard barred his way, white to the lips 

Count Frechenfels,” he said, gently, ‘‘ allow me to call 
you a coward.’ 

The Prussian stopped, suddenly frozen into bronze 
The Iron Cross gleamed alive on his breast 

What do you want of me?” he asked, huskily. “I 
will shoot you with pleasure whenever and wherever you 
hike 


Come out to-morrow morning at seven,” replied 
Gerard, ‘It won't be light sooner. I shall expect you 
outside. What will you have? Pistols? Swords? Ra 
piers 

Swords,” said the German, walking off 

He hurriedly hunted up Willie van Troyen 
Your younger cousin,” he said, *‘ he is-—peculiar, is he 


not? There is a suspicion of mental derangement? 
Willie roared with laughter 
* Gerard?” he cried * No, indeed! Why, he very near 


ly married my wift 
A—ah!” said the German, suddenly thoughtful 
Gerard went up stairs immediately, after a specially 
tender good-night to “the one loving heart” that would 
care, He threw open his window, and stood looking out 
into the frosty night. ‘The Christmas bells came pealing 
through the stillness. True, it was Christmas eve 
The bells were ringing their message of peace and good 
will. Gerard closed the window again. He had never 
fought a duel before. He had never been present at one 
Duels are as rare in the Netherlands asin England. He 
wondered how many ‘‘ encounters” the German had had. 
He sat down to make a few farewell arrangements, as 
He wrote a long letter to his mo 
That was all. What did it 


is best in such cases 
ther, and a short one to Otto 
matter? Even supposing 

Iie was furious with the weight of his dejection. He 
hoped that he would kill the Prussian. 


At her dressing-room window also, late, stood Ursula, 
listening to the bells. They had long since ceased toring 
vet still she heard them on the starlit air. ‘‘ Peace and 
good will Peace and good will 

Through the open door came the slow rhythm of Otto's 
breathing. She quailed as it fell on her ear. Nothing 
could change 

Glory to God in the Highest,” she said, tremulously. 
And she passed into the other room. 


CUAPTER XXXL 


‘ WHOSOKVER SHALL SMITK THKE—” 


Berore the house, next morning, in the dull gray dawn, 
the two antagonisis met. It was bitterly cold and misty, 
with that wet frost, all shadow and shiver, that precedes 
the lute wintry sun. Gerard drew his cloak around him 
as lie suluted the Count. Under his arm he held a long 
green baize bag 

“You still wish it to be swords?” he asked 

Count Frechenfels waved his hand in haughty acknow 
ledgmeunt 

‘* Permit me to precede you,” said Gerard, gravely 

They walked away into the park with quick, ringing 
steps. Only once Gerard broke the silence. ‘* Excuse 
me,” he began, looking round, *‘ but I think we had better 
go some distance. The clash, you know.” The German 
repeated his gesture 

In silence, then, they reached the little clearing which 
Gerard had selected. Here he paused. As it happened, 
the place was the same where Ursula had fought her bat 
tle the day before. It was a natural halting-place for 
those who wandered in the wood. 

The robin lay stiff and stark with upturned legs. Ge 
rard kicked it aside 

Count Frechenfels looked to right and left. ‘* Your 
doctor?” he said at last. ‘‘ Where is your doctor? At 
least you have arranged for a medical man?” 

‘* No, indeed; he would have warned the police,” re- 
plied Gerard. ‘‘ What do we want a doctor for?” 

The German hesitated But it is murder,” he said, 
half to himself No ove does such things. Supposing 
one of us is badly wounded? Mynheer van Helmont, you 
know that not one man in ten would consent to meet you 
like this?” 

‘**] don’t care about the other nine,” replied Gerard, 
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inconsequentially. He threw down his bag. ‘‘ Count 
Frechenfels,” he said, ‘ you insulted the Dutch army in 
mg pee last night. There is nothing more to be said.” 

he Count began to get ready. ‘‘So be it,” he an- 
swered. He took up one of the swords. ‘‘It is the Dutch 
army we fight on,” he said, significantly. ‘‘ However this 
mad affair ends, that is clearly understood!” 

“ Of course,” replied Gerard, with some slight wonder- 
ment. 

** Very well. Iam ready, mynheer. This is not a duel, 
but a fight!” 

In another moment pe were clashing at each other 
amid the surrounding stillness, their swords ringing in 
the constant concussion of the parry. The morning as 
yet was almost too dark for their object, especially here, 
under the white-rimed trees; but as the metal shone and 
flashed in the haze, high over the combatants’ heads the 
intensity of the moment’s expectation seemed to clear 
away the mist. A sword duel, even when well ordered, 
is always disconcerting because of the noise; in this case, 
as the Germau had remarked, the combat, when it deep- 
ened, without umpire or time-keeper, was not a duel, but 
a fight. 

“I shall kill him,” thought Gerard, but at the same 
moment he felt that this would not be an easy thing to 
accomplish, It required the utmost vigilance on his part 
to ward off his enemy's blows; he found but little oppor- 
tunity for independent attack; he began uncomfortably 
to realize that the Count was the better swordsman. Also, 
the Count was the taller of the two—a very great advan- 
tage. Gerard set his teeth hard in the continuous crash 
of the other's onslaught. The whole wood seemed lis- 
tening, holding its already bated breath. 

Suddenly—in a flash of lightning, quicker than thought 
—the young Dutchman realized that his guard was gone; 
that his opponent's sword was upon him, bearing straight 
down upon his unprotected head, with the certainty of 
terrible wounding, the possibility of death! With un- 
thinkable swiftness he understood it, and even found 
time—in that hundredth of a second—to await the inevi- 
table end. In that hundredth of a second, also, he saw his 

antagonist swerve aside under the very force of sweeping 
downwards, swerve with a sudden slip of his footing, just 
enough to cause the aim to diverge, while exposing lim- 
self in his turn. In that hundredth of a second Gerard 
knew, as it passed, that he had the German in his power; 
that he, not the German, was become, by a twist of the 
wheel, the irresistible victor; that his sword, once more 
curling aloft, could descend where he chose. And he did 
choose—still in that immeasurable atom of cxistence— 
and struck bis foeman, not through the skull, but, with a 
quick revulsion from murder, in a-hideous long gash 
across the cheek, . 

It was over. The Count reeled, and recovered himself 
as Gerard ran forward to support him. Then, his long 
passion grown suddenly cool, with his profusely bleeding 
victim beside him, Gerard felt there was nothing left but 
to avow himself tardily “an idiot.” He looked round 
desperately for the indispensable assistance he had previ- 
ously scouted. He would have called out, but what was 
the use of calling? Even as he told himself that it would 
be utterly useless, he became aware that his sylvan soli- 
tude was not deserted. The figure of a woman, making 
towards him, became visible through the trees. 

He recognized her with immense relicf—only Hephzi 
bah, his aunt Louisa’s maid. Angular in every fold of 
her dark stuff gown and shaw], that cross-grained female 
approached the little group in the clearing 

**Help the gentleman to sit down, Jonker,” she said, 
without looking at Gerard. And she began deftly arran 
ging a bandage with two spotless pocket. handkerchiefs 
which she produced from inner recesses. They were her 
Sunday handkerchiefs (ready for the morning's devotional 
exercises). No cry of anguish broke from her as she 
calmly tore them into strips. 

Count Frechenfels watched her skill with evident satis- 
faction. After all, why should he let himself be comfort 
ably killed in contradiction to all the correct rules of carv- 
ing? He was eontented with himself; he had behaved 
with great magnanimity, like the ‘‘ grand seigneur ” he was. 

** | will go fetch a carriage from the stables,” said Gerard. 

The woman nodded, engrossed in her work ; when she 
had finished, she stood waiting, erect by the wounded 
man, like a soldier on guard 

It seemed a long time before Gerard returned with the 
brougham, which be had got ready unaided. As Heph- 
zibah established the Count in the carriage, the Jonker 
turned for one last look at the scene of the combat, won 
dering whether he could account for that sudden slip of 
his adversary’s, to which he felt that he owed his life 
Something black in the hard snow caught his eye. He 
stooped quickly and took up a woman's dark glove, half 
embedded and trodden down. The Count’s foot must 
have slid on the soft kid. Gerard thrust the glove into 
his pocket. One of Hephzibah’s squint eyes, at any rate, 
was fixed on the Count. 

A few minutes later the little brougham stopped before 
the doctor’s house in the village street. The village street 
was empty, blinded, and asleep, yet Gerard on the box, as 
he sat amid the jingle of the harness, felt that the dead 
walls were Argus-eyed, and that his secret was become 
the world’s. 

‘“Good gracious!” squeaked the doctor from his win- 
dow, in a red nightcap. ‘‘Good gracious, Jonker, what 
has occurred?” 

** Nothing of importance.” replied the Jonker’s loudest 
tones, ‘‘Come down, and I'll tell you.” 

Curiosity accelerated Dr. Lapperpap’s enrobing. Soon 
he was examining the patient by the light of hastily raised 
blinds. 

**And how did this happen?” asked Dr. Lapperpap. 

‘I did it,” said Gerard. promptly. *‘ Sword exercise.” 

The doctor cast a quick glance from his twinkly black 
eyes. 

- H'm!” he said; ‘‘an accident. Of course.” 

His tone rendered further discussion superfluous. It 
was arranged that, for the present, the Prussian should 
remain where he was. Gerard drove Hephzibah back to 
the Manor-house; the good woman despised all pomps 
and vanities, yet she was 7 no means insensible to the 
honors of her position. The Count had presented her 
with one florin. 

Near the avenue she applied the carriage whistle. 

“I will get out here, Soahen please,” she cried; and 
then, standing in the early snow, ‘‘On Christmas morn- 
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ing!” she said, while her whole figure grew heavy with 
reproach. 

sy Hephzibah, how ever did Sag come to be out in the 
wood?” asked the Jonker, hast f 

**In their affliction they shall seek me early,” replied 
Hephzibah. 

he quotation was inappropriate, for her omuifulgent 
eyes hat watched the gentlemen leave the house, but the 
sacredness of the words staggered Gerard. He held out 
a gold piece. 

**No, Jonker,” said the waiting-woman, ‘‘Not from 
you. Not for this. -It would be blood-money.” And 
she marched away, gaunt and grim, down the lines of 
grim, gaunt elms. 

As Gerard came up from the stables to the house he 
caught sight of Ursula walking on the carriage sweep. 
For one moment a great impulse came over him to go 
and ask her why she, as well as Helen, seemed so anxious 
to have him out of the way. He could understand Helen's 
feelings—or, at any rate, he thought he could. Well, he 
had spoilt the German’s fine countenance for the remain- 
der of his stay. Count Frechenfels would carry away 
with him a memento of his visit to the Lowlands. 

But what would be the use of worrying Ursula? Gerard 
hated to make a woman uncomfortable. He had done it 
already, yesterday—after a full year’s hesitation. And 
she had taught him a lesson he would never forget. How 
greatly he had wronged this purest among women! Gen- 
erous natures always own an immense debt of gratitude 
to those they have wronged. 

“Gerard,” cried Ursula, ‘‘I have yy a0 a glove. I 
feel sure 1 came out with a pair.” She held up ove for 
him to see. Gerard had a disastrous weakuess for blurt- 
ing out the very thing he wanted to keep back 

“Not unless you lines been in the wood already,” he 
said, producing the yr | article, which Ursula, of 
course, had —— the day before. Then he put it back. 
‘**T want you to let me keep this,” he added. 

Her eyes grew troybled. ‘‘ Ob, no, no,” she protested. 
**Give it back to me at.once!” 

** But it can have no real value for you. Whereas for 
me ”—his voice trembled with the memory of his terrible 
escape—“ let me keep it,” he said. 

Ursula knew not what to say or think. Slowly she 
dropped the remaining glove on the ground at her brother- 
in-law’s feet; slowly she raised her faithful eyes to the 
level of hisown. In that moment, quite unexpectedly, 
as by a revelation, he saw how very beautiful she was. 
He stood before her dismayed, his heart full of yesterday's 
conversation, of this morning's experiences. ‘* Ursula,” 
he stammered, ‘‘I—1 am going to Acheen—at once!” 

‘*T thank God!" she said, with solemn bitterness, and 
left him. 


Meanwhile the wretched husband shrank back behind 
his dressing-room curtains. It was true that he had be- 
gun to spy on his wife. He hated himself for doing it. 
He despised himself for believing the clear testimony of 
his eyes. 

He went down to breakfast; somebody said he was 
looking ill. “It is the worry at the close of the year,” 
he told his mother; ‘this time I can certainly not make 
both ends meet.” Mopius had a business man’s suspicion 
of financial complications. Under the influence of the 
sacred season and the baronial splendor around him, he 
offered his ‘nephew Otto,” just before going to church, 
a considerable loan, free of interest. ‘The Baron courte 
ously declined it. ‘‘ If Mopius were but a gentleman!” 
he reflected, with a sigh. 

So the Dominé preached his festival sermon to various 
inattentive ears. Gerard had disappeared, suddenly’ re- 
culled to Drum; Helen was wondering what had become 
of Count Frechenfels. Willie would have been fast asleep, 
but for Aunt Louisa’s persistent pokes; the Dowager was 
trying to remember whether it was in '42 or 43 that her 
husband had broken his arm, out shooting, three days be- 
fore Christmas. ‘‘ Note,” said the Domivé, ‘* that the 
message of peace is brought by the hosts—that is, armics 
—of heaven. It is always so in the history of the Church, 
as of each individual Christian. Nowhere is this truth 
made more consistently manifest; si oie pacem, para bel 
lum.” That was what the peasants of Horswyk admired 
most in their pastor. He quoted the Old Testament at 
them in the original Hebrew, 


Wheu the service was over, Otto remained belind to 
speak to his father-in-law. The preacher's last words still 
hovered about the deserted pulpit: ** Not till the city bas 
surrendered does Emmanuel issue his proclamation of 
peace and good-will.” Otto went into the vestry, where 
the Dominé was resting in his arm-chair, the cross show 
ing bright on his ample black gown. 

* I can’t bear it any longer!” exclaimed Otto. * I must 
speak of it to some one. | must speak of it to you.” 

‘** What is your trouble, my sou?” said the Dominé, gen 
tly. **1f we confess our sins to each other, it often helps 
us to confess them to God.” 

Otto started back. ‘** How do you know that it is asin?” 

* Our troubles usually are, are they not?” said the 
Dominé, simply. 

‘It is a sin, and it is not a sin. 
strouger than 1.” 

** | will help you all I can.” The Dominé’s face grew 
very pitiful. “In most of our troubles men can help, 
God in all.” 

‘But I have proof,” cried Otto, hastily. 
proof—too much proof. Only listen, father.” 

He began speaking of his doubts, and the old man 
shrouded his face with one hand—his only one—white 
and transparent. 

When Otto ceased speaking, a long silence ensued. At 
last the Dominé removed his hand, and Otto stared in hor- 
rified amazement. The minister's clear face had become 
dark purple; veins stood out on his forehead which Otto 
had never perceived before. He began speaking, in a very 
Jow voice, but that voice also was new to the hearer. 

**Go!” he said; ‘*I have nothing to answer you.” 

“ But, father,” cried Otto, “‘speak to me. Pity me! 
For pity’s sake, don’t let me lose the only friend I have!” 

The Dominé rose to his full height, iu his long robes, 
pointing to the door. 

**Go!” he repeated. ‘‘God forgive you! Icannot. Not 
at this moment. My Ursula! G6!” 

And Otto, stalwart aud suuburnt, crouched to slink 
away. 


I cannot resist it. It is 


**So much 


(To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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AN EASTER GOWN. 


ode ILL fifty dollars apiece do?” 
** Let—me—see. A dress and—" 

‘* Dear papa, certainly!” 

The answers were characteristic. Clare stood checking 
off the different “ must haves” on her fingers; Meg, 
drawing her father’s head against her side, tried to smooth 
out the lines of care and anxiety that had deepened so 
much within the last few months. Clare’s dark hair and 
eyes, firm-set mouth and chin, were her father’s, while 
Meg's delicate blond beauty was an inheritance from the 
idolized wife and mother who had passed away five years 
before. 

*T could do with less,” Meg whispered, 

Clare caught the words, and stopping short in her eal- 
culations, she exclaimed: ‘‘ Indeed you could not! Ihave 
little enough, but you are positively shabby!” 

Mr. Hunter set Margaret in front of him, and pre- 
tended to examine her critically. ‘I think she'd pass 
in a crowd, Clare. ‘Fair to middling,’ or, rather, to be 
exact, fair to rosy,” he said, as be drew her on his knee. 

“ Oh, that’s all very well, papa, but Meg must have an 
Easter hat; and her gown last spring was gray. .I told her 
it would fade, and it did—frightfully. Indeed, 1 think 
we're very good girls, to manage with a hundred dollars, 
Ethel Harcourt has—” 

‘Harcourt is on the verge of bankruptcy. His wife 
and daughter are fools —fools, 1 say—to throw money 
uway as they do.” 

“Perhaps they don't know, papa. You never tell us 
anything, and yet you look worried enough,” said Meg, 
anxiously. 

Mr. Hunter glanced at the eager flushed face; for a mo- 
ment he was tempted to treat the girls as he would have 
treated the boy whose early death had disappointed such 
fond hopes, but the clock chimed the half-hour, and the 
impulse was resisted. ‘‘ Well, well, this won't do,” he 
said. ‘I must be off. Count on me for fifty apiece. 
Mind, it is fifty apiece, Clare,” he added, as he hurried off. 

Clare flushed. “ Papa has never forgotten your givin 
me twenty dollars of your allowance to pay that horrid 
bill. You're a darling, but I’m not quite a wretch, and 
he need not poke at me, Now let’s plan our gowns,” 

A long discussion as to contrasting colors (the sisters 
were careful to harmonize in color as well as in life) and 
the advantages of one style over another s:ecceeded. Meg 
entered into it heartily, for she had a girl's love for pretty 
things, and did not forget that Tom Davenant would be 
home from college at Easter. He admired pale green, so 
she was glad Clare chose tan. But beneath all the eager 
planning there was an uneasy fecling in Margaret's heart. 

‘*Don't you think papa looks worried?” she asked, as 
the girls rose from the lunch table. 

“Oh, everybody is worried —it’s almost a fad,” said 
Clare, settling herself for an hour's enjoyment of the new 
magazine. ‘‘Going out, did you say? I advise you to 
rest to-day, with all our shopping before us to-morrow. I 
believe in being thorough and looking yy bye eat 

“Yet you always end by going back to the shop where 
dear mamma dealt.” 

‘* That may be; but I feel more thorough and economi- 
cal, so I shall drag you in and out of all the shops.” 

Meg went to her closet and took down the ouifit that 
had seemed so pretty last Easter. ‘‘ Pink is not so becom- 
ing as pale green, and the flowers are a little crushed; but 
I could make it do. I do believe this gray is only faded 
on the right side—yes, it would turn! Why does Clare 
think it so terrible to turn a gown? Grace turns her 
gowns, and Tom thinks so much of Grace.” Somehow the 
memory of Tom's likes and dislikes made the pe set of 
a new outfit very attractive. The winter hat and cloak 
were donned, and soon Meg stood at the door of a little 
Sunday scholar whom she de missed from her class; a 
maid-of-all-work opened it. 

**Is Miss Getty at home?” 

* Yes, miss, but—” said the girl, with evident hesita- 
tion. 

“If she is busy I will call again,” said Meg, about to 
turn away; but adoor was opened at the back of the ball, 
and some one looked out, 

‘“‘Tt’s my Miss Margaret,” exclaimed a voice, and a girl 
of fifteen ran forward, greeting her effusively. ‘‘Come 
right in. I'm so glad to see you.” 

Margaret suffered herself to be dragged into the shabby 
parlor. 

** No, no, you're not interrupting me; I'm only too glad 
to get away. I can’t do any good, and it is so awful. 
Papa’s in there,” Getty added, ina low voice, ‘and he 
feels dreadfully. He's lost his position.” 

** Your father!” 

“Yes. The firm say they must retrench. Times are 
hard and they can’t afford him, They will give him a 
good recommendation, but he says he has no chance at his 
age to secure so good a place, Oh, Miss Margaret, it’s 
just dreadful! And as I can’t help them, it will do me 
good to see you for a while and try to forget it.” 

Meg had not a word to say. In her excitement Getty 
had quite forgotten that Mr. Hunter was the head of the 
firm who employed her father. The younger girl, who 
was at the age when ouly to sit by her divinity was un- 
alloyed bliss, sat holding Meg’s gloved hand, and looking 
unutterable love with eyes still Sodowed by the tears her 
parent’s trouble had called forth. She chatted of her 
classmates and the Lenten services, then suddenly ex- 
claimed: 

“Oh, Miss Margaret, I’ve earned and saved five dollars 
for our Easter offering—we girls wanted such a good col- 
lection—but I suppose I ought to give it to mother for 
bread and butter. Father says he doesn't know where 
our bread-and-butter is to come from. But I forgot; I 
promised mother not to talk to people if they trusted me, 
and now I’ve told it all to you!” and poor overwrought 
Getty fairly burst into tears. 

Margaret soothed her, assuring her that her confidence 
was not misplaced, and would be held sacred. ‘‘ I’m not 
a stranger, dear, but your own loving friend. I think it 
will be a true Easter offering to give the money to your 
mother. Oh, Getty dear, think what a good thing it is 
you have your dear mother with you!” ’ 

Meg’s voice trembled; she rarely spoke of the aching 
void in her own heart. 

“ Yes,” answered the girl, love quickening her percep- 
tions; “‘and you mustn’t fret about us, Miss Margaret; 
things will straighten out, and we're used to hard times.” 








HARPER'S BAZAR 


“Not going shopping! That old hat to do this year! 
Turn your gray dress, Meg!” Clare’s tone became full of 
meaning. 

** Yes,” said Meg, firmly, the color flushing cheek and 
brow. ‘‘ Papa is pressed for money, Clare. He has dis- 
inissed a man because he can’t afford to keep him, 
and he's Mr. Daggett” (Meg would get her pronouns mix- 
ed when excited), ‘‘and Getty says they won’t have bread 
and butter—think of it, Clare, actually no bread and but- 
ter! Now, dear, you are so clever and capable I'm sure 
if you will only help, we could save enough in the house- 
keeping and on our dresses to let papa keep Mr, Daggett. 
We could make it our Easter offering, Clare dear, and— 
perhaps mamma will know!” 

** And we will be shabby, and have to scrimp.” Clare's 
face was a erg 

**Clare,” said Meg, speaking very fast and low, “do 

ou remember the last ter mamma was with us? We 

ai saved our money all Lent, and she let us get a 
dresses than she intended buying, and gave us the differ- 
ence in price, and she took us to the Flynns to give them 
the money. Oh, do you remember, dear, how happy the 
Flynns were, and the little baby that made mamma think 
of our brother? They owed two months’ rent. Do you 
remember the talk that Easter Sunday at bedtime? Oh, 
Clare dear, we can’t forget!” pleaded Meg, dashing the 
tears aside. ‘‘ She said we must leave this world sooner 
or later, and the Easter flowers would fade, the Easter 
gowns be cast aside, but Easter self-denial in His name 
would last throughout eternity! Clare, can’t we do it?” 


** And so, papa, we can do without the hundred dollars, 
if you'll only Seep Mr. Daggett a month longer. Per- 
haps times will improve; and Clare says We can save a 
ood deal for you in the housekeeping. It’ll be our 
=~ offering, papa. Better tlian flowers, mamma would 
tell us.” 
‘* Margaret’s own daughters!” was the father’s answer, 
resolving that he should have a share in the Easter econo- 
mies for Daggett’s household. 


Tom Davenant’s engagement to Margaret Hunter was 
the talk of all their friends that spring. Had she only 
known it, the turned gown and the old hat, of which her 
lover had retained a charming memory, were the features 
which at the last moment decided him to take his fate 
in his hands and win her loyal yes. 

Frances Harris. 






| ANSWERS -TO "sh 
| CORRESPONDENTS 


Svusouturn,—The dress for groom and ushers at a day wedding is 
composed of a black frock-coat, waistcoat of the same material, gray- 
ish trousers, white silk tie, and pearl-colored gloves. 

Josit.—One-piece frocks, the waist shaped pi three box-pleats in 
front aud bwek, the skirt reaching just below the knee, are worn b 
boys of two to three years. They are made of white cambric, piqné, 
and striped ginghams, At three years they have sailor blouses of 
white nainsook with kilt skirts and little jackets of piqué, Galatea 
twills, and serge. Then short trousers of the material supersede the 
white flannel skirt. 

Pantw,—Read about children’s skirts In the New York Fashions of 
Bazan No. 13. White dresses are ag ce for girle of two years, 
They wear black or tan stockings, with buttoned kid shoes of the same 
color. 

D. C. B.—The dresses of a child of eighteen months show an inch or 
two of stocking above the buttoned shoe. Yoke slips and belted 
waists of gingham dreeses are trimmed with narrow white embroidery, 

Mus. 8. W.—Read New York Fashions of Bazan No, 18 for hints 
about children’s dreeses. Ecru batiste with very open design of em- 
broidery will be stylish for covering the entire front of your brown 
eilk waist as a drooping blouse, and for making new sleeves, 

Tora. —Blazers will be worn with outing salts made in the way de- 
scribed In New York Fashions of Bazan No. 12%. 

Uneora.—-Plain skirts are most liked for dimity drevsea. Make 
ours by hints for thin lawns giv nm in New York Fashions of Bazan 

0, 9. Trurn down the edge of the lawn either lueide or ontaide, as you 
prefer, place the edge of the insertion upon it, and sew by hand or 
machine. 

L. A.~-Part your hair in the middle, and tarn the short front and side 
locks forward in half cings held in place by side combs—not by a 
net, ax they should not be fluttened. 

K. W. G.—Get the new taffeta pliseé, either green or black, for a waist 
that will wear well with your green ellk, or else have plaid faille with 
much lavender and yellow combined with a green ground. 

F, M. H.—Make your gown with a coat like the drawing you en- 
closed, with skirt by pattern No, LX. in pattern-sheet of Bazau No, 12% 
Get blue taffeta fora blouse. The parts below the waist in Norfolk 
jackets are widened by sloping the seams to give a full effect. Smooth 
cloths are preferred for capes, and a oo clreular cape with stitched 
bands is preferred to the raffled model you send. Have an Eton jacket 
or elee a box-pleated waist for a girl's dress of covert-cioth, 

J. H, M.—Get black taffeta silk with narrow satin stripes or emall 
figures fur a church and calling dress, ‘Trim one waist with jet banda, 
and have the extra waist of black chiffon, Have both waists belted, 
with front slightly pointed. Godet pleats are still used. See hints 
about skirts in New York Fashions of recent numbers of the Bazan, 
Use bias velveteen at the foot of the skirt. Velvet waists are pleaied 
into belts of jet or of ribbon, and are plain at the top with a large luce 
collar for trimming. 

Constant Reapen.—Your brown silk is a good shade. Sponge the 
creased parts with diluted alcohol, and press with a moderately hot 
iron after covering the silk with a linen cloth. Use tat-colored em- 
broidered taffeta for the frout of the waist and the sleeve puffs, or else 
have a front of écru batiste. The challi will be pretty if made up with 
a high belted waist with drooping front, large sleeves, and nearly 
straight fall skirt. Have a stock, braces, and belt of satin ribbon, 
either green, pink, or yellow, as is most becoming, Read about girls’ 
dresses in New York Fashions of Bazau No. 18. 

Ruru.—Taffeta silk with satin stripes, plain satin, and crépons will 
be used for black skirts to wear with colored waists. They are appru- 
priate for both young and elderly women. 

Frevexiosa.—Shirt-waiste are described in detail in Bazan No. 9. 
Make the wash silk with a yoke and box-pleated waist with collar and 
belt of biue satin ribbon. Have large mutton-leg sleeves, and a full 
skirt gored in front and sides, but straight at the k, hemmed at the 
foot, and attached to the belt of a foundation skirt. Make the check- 
ed silk with a la collar of black taffeta ribbon, following detatla 
given in New York Fashions of Bazan No. 14. Get black taffeta with 
satin stripes for a spring drese, and make all of ene material with jet 
trimmings. Use design on page 188 of Bazan No. 10. The circlets 
used in some skirts are of covered steel or feather-bone, very pliable 
and light. Velvet capes are noted In Bazan No. 1%. Part the hair in 
the middle, and wear in a half-high knot. Hints about thin wash 
dresses have been given in recent numbers of the Bazan. Dimity is 
in great favor this sexson. 

G. 'T.--Make your crépon with two waists, one of the crépon with 
revers of moueseline de sole opening ou a plastron of gathered 
mousseline, with stock of the same. Have large mutton-leg sleeves, 
and a gored skirt front with godet back lined with silk. For the 
second woeist have black chiffon trimmed with jet bands in the way 
illustrated in a design on page 188 of Bazan No. 10. 

M. E. R.—Get the plain grenadine waist you suggest with a colored 
crush collar, but black satin ribbon belt, and have a skirt of the plain 
grenadine also, or else of plain taffeta silk. You will not need extra 
material for making skirts over hereafter, as they are now very fall. 
Crush collars are liked by elderly ladies, and the plain wide untrimmed 
skirts are especially suitable for them. 

3. K. H.—Use the godet skirt pattern for your black camel’s-hair 
dress. Bine dimity with white dots or stripes will be very pretty. 

Unsuta No. 2.—Keep your crépon all black, having mousseline de 
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sole over the silk lin 
page 188 of Bazar No, 10. You need not nse stiff interlining, as you 
will read in the New York Fashions of many dresses made without it, 
Have a short cloth coat, the skirt interlined with light canvas. 
Sunscamer to Bazan —Use pink chiné silk or one of the new flow- 
ered grenadines for a dancing dress for a girl of seven years. Make 
with a low gathered belted waist, lace collar, elbow sleeves, and a full 


trimmed with jet bands, as on the model on 


skirt failing jnet below the knees. Put a twist of satin ribbon around 
the neck and wa Wear over a lace guimpe. Read about ladies’ thin 
dresees in Bazar No. 9, and about girls’ frocks in No. 13. 

Lvov L. M.—Match your inaterial, and use the excellent design of a 
“Silk Gown with Box-pleated Waist,” Bazan No.7. A lace collar or 
one of em cream-white batiste will be hand: as trimmi 

A. E. J.—For a girl of seven years a reefer of checked tan and 
white wool, or a serge reefer, either dark blae or brown, We cannot 
recall or reference to braid of the name you mention, Can you state 
more definitely when it appeared? White or pink taffeta or a silk 
crépon will be pretty for a daucing-class drese of a girl of sixteen. 
Make With a belted waist, round Dutch neck, and puffed elbow siceves. 

“ Reorony.”—Tarn up the neck of your black lace dress, and add a 
stock of black satin ribbon with a batiste and lace frill above it, Use 
row new China silk for very la sleeves, and have one of the wide 

tiste collars or collarettes to trim it. For your best summer dress 
get 4 yee of beige color or of changeable shades, 

M. B. F.—For a black summer dress have a crépon ekirt made wide 
and plain, with a waist of chiffon or of taffeta pliesé. For a lady of 
forty get a figured or stri black taffeta, and trim with a collar of 
creain batiste and lace. dd New York Fashions for hints for making 
both these dresses. Get a wool crépon, binet, réséda, or tan-color, for 
a girl’s apring gown. Trim with white lace insertions and a chiné or 
plaid ribbon stock and belt. 

Penecore,—For your biue serge auit have either an Eton jacket with 
pleated back and belt, or one of the short blazers described among 
“Onting Suite” in Bazan No. 12. For your erépon, get a silky affair 
of changeable colors, and trim with a large batiste collar or a chemi- 
sette of tucked batiste. Get chiné taffeta for a silk dress, and dotted 

ellow of pink chiffon or elee Swies masiin for evening, Consult the 

ew York Fashions for designs for these gowns. You can make 
white gowns becoming by having a stock of reddish-violet faille with 
braces and belt to match. 

K. L. A.,—Use the godet skirt pattern of eight breadthe of silk, of 
which a diagram with dimensions is given in the pattern-sheet of Bazan 
0.7. The pattern of a box-pleated waist in the same sheet is an ex- 

cellent model for you, 

G. 8. 'T.—Gore the front and side breadths slightly. Make a droop- 
ing blouse-waist with embroidered collar and belt and mutton-leg 
siceves. 

L. HU. D.--Make your bine crépon with a full belted waist, a pointed 
collar of embroidered batiste, and use black satin ribbon for a stock and 
belt. Do not alter the cape except to shorten it. Stitch the edges. 
Do not stiffen wash silk skirts. Otherwise your ideas of the little girls’ 
dresses are excellent. 

BE. L. W.—Blazers will be worn short, and skirts to accompany will 
be four to five yards wide. Read about “Outing Suits” in New York 
Fashions of Bazan No. 12, and about shirt-waisis in No. 9. 

A Missovet Sunsoutore.—Make your cravenette drees with a box- 
pleated Norfolk waist, and a plain skirt with three godets, and four 
yards and a half wide. Stitch the box-pleats on alter lining them 
with canvas of light quality. 

H.—Baby boys still wear bangs, but they are cut quite short, instead 
of hanging low over the forehead. 

Oxivia.—Tallor-made coats with vest and linen collar will be worn 
again in tweeds, green, blue, or brown checked with white, in brown 
whipeords, and in blue and brown serge. A chiffon waist or one of 
chind #iikt will be stylish with plain silk skirts. White sailor hats will 
be worn again, 

AN O1» Svesontsen.—Wear the ekirts as they are. A green and 
white Checked tweed dress, one of écrn linen batiste, a third of pink 
dimity, and one of light blue crépon will be a pretty summer wardrobe 
for a girl of seventeen, The tweed will auewer for an outing dress if 
made with a short open jacket to wear over shirt-waists, 

An Oup Fitter», —For making your green wool read about “ Outin 
Suits” in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 1%. Do not use a secon 
material on the jacket; merely stitch the edges. Do not alter your 
cloth or duck oulte, 

Maa.—You wil need both spring and summer clothing for your 
California trip—woollen dresses of light weight, as a Scotch tweed 
for travelling and cool moruings; also a wool crépon for the hotels 
Get a black crépon with One or two extra waists of colored silk. To 
these add thinner dresses for the hot weather, as a a dimity and an 
India silk or ery For the train have a loose flowing gown of 
outing flannel or of dark surah silk. A pretty cloth cape for driving 
and an ulster for travelling will be useful wraps. Have an Alpine straw 
travelling hat, and a better hat or small bonnet. 

“One Muruse.”—Your boys should now wear percale shirt-wairts 
with box-pleated front, aud belted, with the short pantaloone buttoned 
on. The cut you enclose will look well for either of them made up 
with serge and the striped vest, instead of revers as you propose. The 
Galatea sailor snits are still correct for the younger boys. Get tan, 
brown, or gray checked cheviot for the boy of eleven years, and make 
with a Norfolk jacket, 

M. B. 'T.—Have green rather than black for your gown, as you are 
only sixteen, There are excellent shops in the cities you mention, and 
the New York stores you speak of are among the best. Sailor hats 
will be worn again, 

us, A. G. C.—Your changeable satin is as fashionable as when you 
bought it. Insert panels of bine satin in stripes to widen the skirt, and 
make large puffs on the sleeves from armhole to elbow. 

Ross,.—Leghorn hats will be worn in the summer, trimmed with 
rosettes of chiffon, flowers of great size, and nodding feathers. Your 
white samples will make up well in the way you sufgest. 

. M.—The heliotrope and net dress is more eultable for the house, 
but is also worn in the street in the summer, Violet, tan, and green 
are s colors at present, 

KR. ft. L.—Use open-patterned white nainsook embroidery and satin 
ribbon for trimming dimity, linen, and swivel silk dresses, Read hints 
for making such dresses in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 9 

Constant Keaven.—Put a full blouse front of new checked silk in 
the walet, and have a collar and belt of black satin ribbon covered with 
white insertion. Add large puffs at the top of the sleeves. If you 
cannot match the check, use larger blocks, Scotch tweed i# a popua- 
lar fubrie for usefal spring dresses, 

Eniset.—It would be exceedingly incongruous to wear a widow's 
veil with white dresses. A black felt or etraw Alpine hat is liked for 
bicycling. Retain your husband's name on your cards, 

«K.—Get green, black, and white mixed Scotch tweed for a travel- 
ling dress, ake ilke the “ Outing Suite” described in Bazan No, 12. 
Have two cotton shirt-waists and one of silk to wear with it, Adda 
black or bine crépon for wearing at hotel tables, and have an extra 
waist of light taffeta with a batiste collar, A cloth cape, an ulster or 
water-proof, and a sleeping robe of outing flannel made fi Mother 
Hubbard fashion will be useful on your Western journey. Have a 
straw travelling hat and one of soft felt. 

ims A. P.— ¢ your brown serge by descriptions of “ Onting 
Suits” in Bazan No. 12. Narrow-striped pink and white or green and 
white taffeta will be stylish for a soft blouse front to a round waist of 
pearl-gray cashmere. Have a full plain skirt with godet ee 

Kvowe.—Use either light green or pinkish mauve with your biack 
silk. Black avd green will be used together. Use hair-cloth only at 
the foot of your skirt. Cut the back in godet Pleats. Wear peari-col- 
ored gloves with your gray silk and velvet dress, or, indeed, with adress 
of any color. hite gloves are also worn with elaborate calling cos- 
tumes. 

Sunsoriner.—For a eosatey afternoon wedding in May everything 
should be as springlike and light as possible. Use spring flowers for 
the decorations in church and house ; any wild flower that grows at that 
time is pretty in masses with plenty of green. If the house lus broad 
verandas, euclose them with awnings and decorate with Japanese |an- 
terns, flags, and growing plants; serve the refreshments there, either 
at little tables or from the usual large table. The bridemaids’ dresses 
should be of light thin material; white combined in some way with 

green is prettiest, and la: hate should be worn by them. It is also 
a good idea at such a wedding to have a large tent out-of-doors, wlere 
there is music for dancing, and the grounds about the house should be 
decorated also. A young lady intending to travel abroad during the 
summer requires a very small outfit. An old dress forthe steamer and 
rough travelling; another good travelling dress with two waists; a 
thin silk with a plain waiet and a dressy waist; a jacket and some 
water-proof garment, an evening wrap; one or two cotton waists and 
three sets of under-clothing; two hats, and several changes of shoes 
and slippers—are all that is requisite. It is wise to take some old wraps 
for the steamer, which can be left in storage until the return trip. 

Aoounats.—A dotted muslin spread can be made in one piece to 
cover the box-bolster on a brass bed, but it is prettier to have the bol- 
eter case separate. If this is used, gather the muterial at the edge of 
the round bolster ends, and finish in the centre of the ends with a ro- 
sette. The edges of the «pread can be finished with lace or a three-inch 
raffle of the muslin, Valances are much used for brass and iron beds. 

Unsuta.—When entertaining at a hotel, if the occasion is at all 
formal, the meal should be ordered before the guests are seated at the 
table. It is perhaps as well to do so in any case, as it saves time and 
confusion, but it is perfectly proper when one or two friends come very 
informally to lunch or dinner to give the order when seated at the 
table, and the guests can make their own choice from the bili of fare. 
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PORTRAIT OF LADY FRANCES MARSHAM, AFTERWARDS LADY ROMNEY. 
From THE Patina By Six JosHua ReyNoups.—[Sexe Pace 303.) 








AN EASTERN: EASTER. 


‘= square in front of Shepheard’s Hotel was filled to 

overflowing with a motley throng. No Egyptian 
crowd is ever otherwise than noisy; but, on this occasion, 
the girl looking down from the broad steps was of the 
opinion that the limit had been reached of yelling and 
wild gesticuiation, Snake-charmers, dancing-girls, fel- 
lahin, and fakirs were mingled with troops of veiled wo- 
men and turbaned black men. ‘Odors of Paradise, oh, 
flowers of henna!” eried a vender. 

The rose was a thorn once; from the glance of the 
Prophet it blossomed,” called his rival from across the 
street 

It was 'Eed el Kiyameh, the Coptic Easter, the great 
feast of that strange old Church which holds the lineal 
descendants of the ancient race of Egypt.. All the week 
the pilgrims had been pouring in by thousands to make 
confession aud prepare for the triple Eucharist. The 
Patriarch himself, it was rumored, would give the bene- 
diction, and, for onee, the followers of the Prophet were 
outnumbered and overpowered, 

“I feel as if I had gone back to the days of the Pictorial 
Family Bible,” said Nora Elliot to her companion, an 
Euglish officer in uniform, ‘ There go Joseph's Brethren 
now,” as a group of Bedawin rushed by on camels, fol 
lowed by wild desert children shouting and brandishing 
What extraordinary people, and what queer 
ceremouials! 1 never saw anything more impressive than 
the Good Friday service—the cross standing in the aisle, 
and the lights, and that weird singing, and the strange cry 
when the priest holds up the cross with its burning tapers. 
Then they carried it three times around the church, and 
finally buried it under the altar, beneath rose leaves and 
myrrh and sprigs of basil.” 

* Yes,” assented the officer, ‘‘ they are picturesque ras- 
cals—at times, that is. I confess I fail to see them from 
the poetic stand-point when | am out in the Fayum, racing 
about and trying to arrest them for robbery.” 

Don't,” pleaded the girl, raising her lovely brown eyes 
appealingly ‘That is the worst of you people who live 
here; you never will allow us to enjoy anything without 
calling our attention to the flaws. Whenever speak of 
the reverence of the Mohammedans at their prayers, some 
one is sure to remark that they are lazy and worthless. 
If | say the fellahin are industrious, I hear that they are 
dishonest and cruel, Why won't you let us look at things 
from the beautiful point of view?” 

It would be hard to look at her from any other, thought 
Captain Duncan. He was a quiet, rather boyish-look ug 
young fellow himself, but with a nice, sensible face, much 
tanued by long desert rides, What a piece of luck, for 
him at least, it was that kept her father laid up with a 
fractured arm, broken by a fall from a camel, and held 
them in Cairo after the rest of their countrymen had been 
driven away by the heat of the Egyptian spring! 

Forgive me this time,” he said, penitently. ‘‘ Let me 
tell you something poetic instead. Listen to the rose-seller 
across the way. Do you kuow what he is calling? ‘The 
rose was once a thorn; from the glance of the Prophet it 
blossomed!" ” 

W hat does it mean?” 

lt is a legend about Mohammed.” He beckoned the 
man across, aud began to select bis finest flowers, ‘I 
think perhaps I understand the significance of the story,” 
he went on, as he looked at her earnestly. “* I feel tempted 
to grow Oriental, and, though 1 do it awkwardly, to ask if 
you will not take these as emblematic,” 

lhe girl blushed and smiled as she grasped the mass of 
glowing fragrant blossoms. Perhaps for her too the thorn 
was breakivg into bloom. 

‘* My dearest Nora,” said a plaintive voice behind them, 
‘‘where in the world have you been hiding? Up and 
down have I travelled looking for you. Why are you 
wasting your time here?” she tdded, io an aggrieved tone, 
reproachfully brandishing a red Baedeker. ‘‘We are 
going to Al Baneem to see the Resurrection of the Cross, 
and goodness knows how we shall get in. Lieutenant 
Sinclair will accompany us,” ludicating in the background 
& young man casting piteous glances of apology at his 
ranking officer—glances which the latter refused to see, 
for his wrath was great, and he failed to do punien to the 
recollection of how very difficult it was to thwart any of 
the good lady's plans once they had taken form in her 
mind. After all his manceuvring was he to be again out- 
witted when his time was soshort? Only three days more 
and the steamer would sail from Alexandria. 

Mrs. Watson was Miss Elliot's aunt. She was an im- 
posing woman, and without doubt would be a power in 
any community. Her power arose maiuly from her in- 
ability to see any side lt question except herown. Such 
people go straight to their ends, and run no danger of 
being drawn into any of the side issues that turn away 
the more liberal minded. Atong her aims was certainly 
not embraced that she should leave her beautiful niece 
with any officer in the Army of Occupation. ‘And 
I'm sure Captain Duncan will never distinguish himself 

never.” she said, with her usual positiveness» ‘‘ Why, 
he can% speak to an old woman without blushing, and 
look how gentle he is with the donkey-boys, Whereas our 
dragoman has to beat them to keep them tn order.” 

“If you will notice they obey Captain Dunean, in spite 
of his quiet voice, much quicker than they do Mustafa,” 
retorted Nora 

But she spoke to deaf ears. Among the ruffians on the 
border it is probable that also a contrary opinion prevailed, 
but, for obvious reasons, none of these gentry could ap- 
pear to testify, and the garrulous old fady held to her 
theory 

She was a formidable foe. To the man beside her it 
seemed as if, without exactly understanding how, he was 
baffled at every turn, And Nora herself, could she give 
up friends, home, and country for his suke, and carry, as 
it were, her happiness in her hand in a life where, any day, 
a Bisharin arrow or fever in the Soudan might leave 
her widowed and alone in a strange land? In gloomy 
silence he allowed himself to be led captive, unresisting, 
while his sweetheart followed with his comrade. 

The crowd in the church was immense. On a throne 
near the western door sat the Patriarch, holding on high 
a golden cross as he gave blessing to the long line of pil- 
grims whe filed before him. Far up in the domé the 
strange old building was filled with misty blue light, but 
beluw it was bright with the glare of many tapers, and 
the quaint mosaics of saints and aposiles on the wall 
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gleamed with color. The pilgrims chanted as they 
marched in wailing notes that sounded like the cry of 
suffering humanity pleading to the risen Lord for mercy 
and pity. As it went with the clouds of incense up to 
heaven, one seemed to hear in it the story of long ages of 
— and degradation. One remembered the by-gone 
splendor of the land, the glories of the Pharaohs; then so 
many generations of ignominy; and now, of all that great 
people, only these or, wretched remnants left to serve 
their conquerors, Nora's impressionable nature was stirred 
until the tears gathered in her eyes, and it jarred upon 
her when her aunt touched her arm. 

‘See that woman beneath the figure of St. George?” 
said Mrs. Watson, in a loud whisper. “She has been 
staring at us steadily for the last twenty minutes. 1 feel 
as if | were being mesmerized.” 

Sure enoughi, there was something uncanny in the two 
eyes showing between the black head-dress and the white 
yashmak which fell over the lower part of the face. As 
they looked, though, she glided from sight. Round and 
on, in and out of the twelve columns, still moved the long 
procession, and once more they caught the staring eyes. 
As the woman drew near she seemed agitated even be- 
neath her veil. At last, just in front of them, the line 
halted, and several called something in an excited tone. 
Then the veiled figure broke from the line, dropped on 
her knees before them, and sobbing, bowed her head to the 
ground, touched Captain Duncan's feet with her fore- 
head and the tips of her fingers, then pressed her hands 
to her lips and heart. 

‘What was it? What did they all say?” asked both 
ladies in & breath. 

Captain Duncan looked decidedly awkward. He had 
the uneasy guilty air of one detected, and Mrs. Watson's 
suspicions were aroused. He had not appareutly heard 
the question, for he spoke only to the officer. 

‘It's the woman whose boy was carried off,” he said, 
and the other nodded. Then the crowd forced them apart 
again, and Nora was once more left with the Lieutenant; 
but this young man had eyes and a tongue, and knew when 
to use them both. 

**Miss Elliot,” he began, ‘‘I would like to tell you a 
story about Duncan which, I am sure, he will never tell 
himself. You saw that Coptic woman? Well, she has a 
son, a little boy, who was stolen and carried off by a wild 
Bedawi brigand, a desperate fellow who had committed 
eleven manders To add to the danger he was a fxkir, 
and held for a saint by the natives—you know they have 
strange ideas of poh on He had taken refuge in a lit- 
tle oasis, Wady Zerzura, inhabited by negroes, and per- 
haps it will interest you to hear that Duncan followed 
him through the Valley of the Blacks, and carried both 
him and the boy off from the midst of a howling crowd 
of fanatical Sichatbeundenn, and Janded the man safely in 
the jail at Sohag. Al! this I learned from the Arabs, for 
my friend contented himself with merely remarking that 
he had been detailed for special duty.” 

** It was the bravest thing Lever heard of,” cried Nora, 
with kindling eyes. ‘‘1 think,” she faltered, then sud- 
denly making up her mind to a desperate step, ‘‘ yes, I 
think I would like to tell Lim so, if you could take care 
of my aunt for a little.” 

Mrs. Watson has never clearly understood how it was 
that her escort shifted so suddenly. It was a dense crowd, 
and, as she afterwards remarked, “If she had not been so 
— and jostled she could have managed things dif- 

erently.” 

The Paschal moon was shining through the trees of the 
Shubrah Avenue, and the shadows of the palms and carob 
branches danced fantastically to and fro. The old river 
lapped softly where the young couple, who had wandered 
to its banks, stood hand in hand. Mellowed by distance, 
a cry came to their ears. 

“ El-ward kan shok min ‘arak en-nebee fettah.” 

“The rose was once a thorn,” murmured Nora, trans- 
lating, “ but,” and she smiled, ‘it has blossomed for the 
Easter-tide.” Maroannt Sermovur Hatt. 


TWO HISTORIES. 


W ITH the issue of a fourth volume, fair of type and 

profuse of picture, Mrs. Green brings to a happy 
completion the illustrated edition of her husband's schol- 
arly Short History of the English People.' The period em- 
braced in this present volume commences with the closing 
years of Charles LI. and ends with the victory at Waterloo, 
An epilogue gives a brief summary of noteworthy events 
from the downfall of the first Napoleon to the overthrow 
of the Gladstone ministry in 1878. 

It is almost gratuitous to offer any criticism, however 
favorable, upon a work of this character, which has, be- 
sides, already established itself in public regard. Yet, 
perhaps, to the readers who have sprung up since the first 
edition of the history was published, a word will not be 
outof place. To the average reader, and even to the stu- 
dent, there is no more intricate portion of English histor 
than that immediately preceding the Revolution of 6x9, 
and thence to the establishment of the Hanoverian dyn- 
asty. The chopping and changing of politicians, the rise 
and fall of parties, the constant succession of intrigues, 
cannot fail to cause bewilderment. Just here the author 
gives best proof of his clear and concise aye he disen- 
tangles the confused web with masterly skill. And some- 
thing more may be claimed for our author—he is pictu- 
resque as well as concise; though seldom drawing a moral, 
he vecasionally teaches a lesson in graphic terms. Then, 
too, we must vote the spirit of fairness with which the 
War of American Independence is treated. The senti- 
ment regarding Washington, “No nobler figure ever 
stood in the forefront of a nation’s life,” will surely com- 
mend itself to cisatlantic readers. 

The chronological annals at the end of the volume are 
specially valuable as 1 meaus of ready reference. The 
royal genealogical tables are so carefully pre that we 
can without difficulty trace the descent of her present 
gracious Majesty to that Norman Robert, sometimes sur- 
named The Magnificent, and oftener, and perhaps more 
fiitingly, called The Devil; and from this worthy back to 
that Norse freebooter who retired from piracy to found a 
dynasty on the Frankish shore. 

The illustrations which so generously adorn the volume 
are carefully chosen, and while they do not follow closely 
the text, serve to give life and picturesqueness to the par- 
ticular period. Map and portrait, autograph fac-simile of 
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documents, tapestry, costumes, architecture, advertise- 
ments, and satirical prints all find due representation. 
One of the quaintest of these pictures shows the use to 
which boys of the Blue-Coat School were put in drawing 
lots at the public lottery which Parliament authorized to 
obtain funds to build Westminster Bridge. The legend 
beneath the picture tells of the state of the public mind 
in 1739: 


“The name of a Lottry the nation bewitches, 
And City and Country run Mad after Riches.” 


The whole work is an admirable piece of book-making, 
its contents insure it ready readers, and book-lovers will 
surely utter the wish that the short history were longer. 

Annals of another surt present themselves as we turn 
the pages of Four American Universities.» Therein we 
read the chronicle of an important phase of our national 
intellectual life. About the walls of these four universi- 
ties is gathered much of the scholastic tradition in the 
land, and from their portals have issued men who have 
helped to make history since Harvard was established as 
a corporation ‘for the advancement of all good litera- 
ture, arts, and sciences.” 

The brief history of the four institutions of learning in 
which we as a nation take pride has been written con 
amore by professors of the several colleges. In writing 
of Harvard, Professor Charles Eliot Norton touches upon 
two or three points which are well worth thoughtful con- 
sideration—the multiplication of colleges consequent upon 
competition among institutions of learning; the general 
tendency of our recent civilization to concentrate interest 
upon material aims; and, lastly, the profound ugliness of 
many of the newer buildings, which cannot truthfully be 
said to adorn the Harvard campus. Professor Norton also 
maintains proudly Harvard's translation of her old motto, 
“ Christo et Ecclesiae,” which makes the Church not that 
of a sect, but of all mankind. 

Professor Hadley says frankly that it is hard to give a 
systematic account of Yale, from the utter lack of sys- 
tematic arrangement which has always characterized the 
institution, ‘‘ fort no time in its history have its meth- 
ods and traditions borne the impress of a consistent plan.” 
Founded after a fashion at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, Yale came into being not as a college, but as a col- 
legiate school, governed by a “ rector” and ‘* tutors,” who 
varied the monotony of pedagogic life by living in en- 
tirely different localities from their pupils. The Congre- 
gationalism of Yale, according to Professor Hadley, hard 
ly extends to the limits often assumed; it draws its stu- 
dents from every sect, and though in the last century it 
did ally itself with Episcopalianism, with equal impar- 
tiality against Quaker, Methodist, infidel, or democrat, it 
makes no fine distinction in these enlightened days. 

The college of New Jersey claims peculiar relation 
with Revolutionary events: Nassau Hall quartered the 
troops of the contending British and Colonists; its walls 

ve welcome to the Continental Congress; the marks of 

tnglish cannon-balls on its sides are silent witnesses of a 

buried strife. The college boasts that nine signers of the 
Declaration of Independence frequented its halls; and, 
with perhaps lesser exultation, that Aaron Burr studied 
in its class-rooms. 

In matter of studies Princeton differs fundamentally 
from the systems in vogue at both Harvard and Yale; 
while retaining certain prescribed subjects, general train- 
itig is broadened, if not intensified. Popular idea ascribes 
to Princeton pre-eminence in two widely different direc 
tions—the Divinity School and the football team. In this 
connection it may be stated briefly that the former is the 
largest in the land, and that the latter has a proud record 
of glorious victories and honorable defeats. 

he recotd closes with the history of Columbia, “at 
once a small college and a great university.” The para- 
dox is easily explained when the special organization of 
the institution is considered; thé old college plan of the 
four-year course of undergraduate study has joined with 
it seven schools, together constituting a university cover- 
ing every department of the great European universities 
except the faculty of theology. Situated once ‘‘in the 
skirts of the city,” Columbia presents now the curious 
spectacle of college buildings comprised within the limits 
of a city block. But the skirts of the city have become its 
heart, and for the second time Columbia is to have a ‘‘ mov 
ing-day.” This new abiding-place will be the finest pos- 
sessed by any university in the world, and in the build- 
ings to be erected there will be ample opportunity to give 
heed to the = urged by Professor Norton concerning 
‘the value of the influence of nable architecture.” 

The book —— ntly and fairly the claims of the 
four universities to public suffrage, the illustrations lend 
force to the text, and the volume will be a delight to the 
reader whether he incline toward the crimson of Harvard, 
the blue of Yale, the tiger stripes of Princeton, or the 
azure and white of Columbia. 


ADALINE W. STERLING. 
1 A Short History of the 


Engliah . By J. R. Green, M.A. Vol- 
utne IV, New York: Marper & Brothers. os . 
* Four American Universities. New York: Marper & Brothers. 


THE CARE AND ARRANGEMENT OF 
THE HAIR. 


AS. woman's crowning glory, is often anything but a 

glory, and can make a most beautiful woman fairly 
hideous if it is not becomingly arranged. The care of the 
hair has always been a very important part of a carefully 
groomed woman's toilette. Groomed seems an odd word 
to apply to a human being, yet there is a certain spic-and- 
span, well-brushed, well-cared-for look about a carefully 
groomed horse that applies well to a woman who has 
every detail of herself and her costume in the highest 
state of perfection. 

It is a much-diseussed question as to whether a better 
head of hair is secured by keeping a child’s hair cut until 
she is twelve years old, or by letting it grow and merely 
oe the ends every month. So much depends on 
constitution, and also on heredity, in this matter, that a 
professional advice is really the only one to follow. It is 
generally the case, however, that the girls who have had 
it kept short until ten or twelve years of age have longer 
and stronger hair. But their hair does not have the sume 
fineness, and sometimes not the same exquisite shades, for 
in babyhood it is, as every one knows, quite different in 
color from that of older children. 

Brushing, and carefu! brushing, night and morning pro- 
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duces the most satisfactory results possible, One mo- 
ther, who has insisted upon herself brushing her chil- 
dren's hair forty times every night before going to bed, 
has had her patience well rewarded by the superb masses 
of hair which make her daughters admired by every one. 
The majority of women in this year of 96 are not fortu- 
nate enough to be able to afford a maid who is an experi- 
enced hair-dresser, neither have they the time to brush 
their own locks for any length of time morning and even- 
ing. Still, a good brushing, even of a few moments, and 
a thorough shampooing by some experienced hairdresser 
once a month, will keep ordinarily healthy hair in a de- 
lightfally smooth and glossy condition. 

It is decidedly the fashion now to have smooth hair. 
Bangs are quite out of style, and even broad waves are 
losing favor. This is rather a pity, for while good taste 
never was so abused as in the fashion of banging the hair 
and waving it at the sides, still, the fact remains that soft, 
full effects about the face and a few curls on the forehead 
are most universally becoming. A great deal is said 
about a high forehead and broad brow showing unusual 
intelligence, but the intelligence is not of the artistic kind 
when the hair is strained back so tightly from a forehead 
that reaches nearly to the top of the head that the eye- 
brows are absolutely pulled out of place. 

The Empire style has a great effect upon everything 
nowadays, and one of the prettiest of its fashions is the 
arranging of the hair—of course in a very much modified 
style @ la Marie Antoinette; brushed back over a roll, and 
so arranged as to be full at the sides and quite flat at 
the back of the head, is universally becoming; not Pom- 

jour in the sense of a round, hard roll just above the 
orehead, but with a decided fulness and softness. The 
latest letters from Paris say that the parting of the hair 
will soon go entirely out; that the modified Pompadour, 
with the hair in « soft knot at the crown of the head, will 
be the next novelty. 

The profile effect of the hair should be as much studied 
as, if not more than, that of the full face, and equally so 
should be that of the back of the head. The rolling of the 
hair around and around in a stiff Psyche knot at the crown 
of the head makes a line from the chin to the.top of the 
knot which looks like nothing in the world more than the 
line from the tip of a horse's ears to his nose. There are 
very few women whose heads are so bad a shape that it is 
necessary to build them out at the back with any arrange- 
ment of hair, and whether braided or coiled, it is best to 
have it as flatas possible. A parting, when becoming, is an 
extremely pretty fashion; but the part must extend from 
the crown of the head to the forehead, and requires thick 
hair to look well. On most women the prettiest portion 
almost of the face is about the temples and brow, and it is 
therefore more becoming to brush the hair off the face 
there than it is to bring it down across the brow, and 
even over the top of the ears, which some of the ultra- 
fashionable are attempting just at present. 

The hair at the back of the neck should never be cut 
across, but should be trained to grow as long as possible. 
Of course there will always be some few short hairs, which 
look well curled; but it is just as well to fasten them up 
with fine hair-pins, and Jet the pretty nape of the meck 
show to advantage. It is one of the greatest beauties a 
woman can have, this of the hair growing prettily about 
the roots at the back of the head. The ‘‘nuque,” which 
is the back of the neck and head, is always considered ex- 
tremely artistic, if so be that the hair grows well. An- 
other thing to be remembered about the hair at the back 
is that it should not be strained too tightly upward, but 
should be kept to look soft and thick as much as at front 
and sides 

For evening dress the hair arranged high has a much 
smarter effect, and, besides, admits of the wearing of orna- 
ments much better than when arranged low. A great 
many Women now possess diamond crowns, stars, and 
coronets, but even one ornament, a stiff, perky little 
bow, will add greatly to the effect of a handsome ball 
gown. Smooth braids or coils look best under a walking 
hat, but, alas! rumor tells us that we may have the hideous 
chignon or waterfall covered with a net before very long. 
Fortunately, like the hoop-skirt, the chignon in these days 
can be very much modified, if not avoided altogether; and 
as there is more latitude in hair-dressing than was ever 
known before, it is not likely to become an absolutely 
fixed fact. 

While it is not necessary to have a hair-dresser every 
time one goes to a dinner or ball, it is a very good plan 
to spend money in this way once ina while. There are 
many little tricks of the trade of which an amateur is not 
cognizant, and it is far easier to keep up with the times if 
occasionally the newest fads are learned. A hand-glass 
which will tell how the profile and back of the head look 
is, however, far better than the most skilful hair-dresser 
ever known, and the rule that a woman who is becoming- 
ly dressed is well dressed applies more even to hair than 
to gowns. ANNE HELME. 


A PORTRAIT BY SIR JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS. 


T= charming portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds which 

our engraving on page 301 reproduces belongs to the 
later and best style of the great English master, whose good 
fortune it was to hand iove so many memorials of the 
beauties and the wits, the soldiers and the statesmen, of 
the last half of the last century. Lady Frances Wyndham, 
daughter of the second Earl of Egremont, was married to 
Sir Charles Marsham in 1776, and therefore the period of 
its production must have been that in which he gave to the 
world his ‘‘ Miss Nesbitt as Circe” in 1781, his ‘* Mrs. Sid- 
dons as the Tragic Muse” in 1784, and the “ Duchess of 
Devonshire” in.1786. Reynolds was the first of English 
painters to make a serious and prolonged study on the 
spot of the great Italian masters, but his first works were, 
with all their elegance, cold in color and hard in execu- 
tion; but as he advanced to old age, ‘‘ his hand gained in 
power, his color in richness and splendor.” In mauy of his 
works he follows the fashion set by Lely and Kneller, that 
has been well named the “ fancy-ball style,” the fashion 
of painting everybody as somebody else, as, for example, 
in the instance above mentioned of Miss Nesbitt as ‘‘ Circe,” 
of all characters of the world. At the same time there 
was the fashion of ‘fancy children,” and Reynolds, of 
course, could not escape the contagion, giving two of the 
Spencer children as ‘‘ Young Fortune-tellers,” and sundry 
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pretty little girls under the titles of ‘‘ Muscipula,” “‘ Feli- 
na,” and the like. But all these pictures have an air of 
affectation; and Reynolds, like poets and everybody else, 
is best when most natural. ‘‘ He belonged,” writes Ceome 
Monkhouse, ‘‘ to that small but choice group of artists who 
are not only masters, but initiators.” Unfortunately Reyn- 
olds was reckless in his technical methods; he thought the 
old masters had secrets which experiment might rediscov- 
er, and the result of his experiments is that many of his 
greatest pictures are now vanishing ya of masterpieces. 
“He makes his picture die before the man,” a critic said 
to Mr. George umont, ‘ Well,” was the reply, “a 
faded portrait by Reynolds is better than a fresh one by 
any one else,” 


OUIDA. 


7 picture of a Kabyle girl, whom our engraving on 
page 800 represents, is one of the many Eastern subjects 
which we owe to the brush of the veteran Charles Landelle. 
Born in 1821, and a pupil of Delaroche, he devoted him- 
self to historical ond religious painting, but is perhaps 
better known by his sketches of scenes and characters 
from his varied and prolonged travels. In the lists of his 
productions we find all the ty of Oriental beauty rep- 
resented—women of Egypt, Tangier, Armenia, and the 
fellah peasant girl. ‘‘ Femme Mauresque,” ‘‘ Jeune A\l- 
gérienne,” and the like, are favorite titles, while a whole 
series is found in his ‘‘ Scenes de la Vie Arabe.” Landelle 
ained the Legion of Honor in 1855. The Kabyle woman 
f a different creature from the Arab maid. While the lat- 
ter ventures timidly and veiled from the confines of the 
harem, the Kabyle girls always go with face uncovered, 
mingle freely with the men out-of-doors, accompany 
them to the battle, and encourage them in the combat; 
they even can aspire to the dignity of saintship, if we may 
use such a word, for among the Kabyle tribes alone are 
found shrines dedicated to female marabouts, The French, 
in one of their invasions of the Kabyle districts in the 
Atlas Mountains, encountered a prophetess, Lalla Fatma, 
who engaged in battle and was taken prisoner, and then, 
woman like, went about consoling her fellow - captives. 
Among the Arabs no man in his senses dances; in Kaby- 
lea all the world dances; while at the same time they are 
superior to their Arab neighbors in industry, veracity, 
and readiness to adopt Western or civilized methods, in 
spite of their profession of the faith of Islam. To what 
race the Kabyles belong is a very speculative question. 
From their respect for women, some have supposed them 
to be representatives of the Gothic or Vandal kings who 
ruled in Carthage, and have sought to find proof of this 
descent in the occurrence of blue eyes and red hair among 
them. What is certain is that they belong to a race older 
than the Arab conquest of the southern coast of the Med- 
iterranean Sea, and have been driven, in quest of inde- 
pendence, to the mountain regions in which they dwell, 


MUSIC. 

i ie - three extra performances of the Wagner music 

dramas Lohengrin, Die Walkiire,and Tannhduser were 
given with original casts, and were well supported, the 
popular prices introduced for these additional nights en- 
abling many persons in modest circumstances to enjoy 
a privilege hitherto considered somewhat beyond their 
reach. Such late-comers may rest content, however, in 
the assurance that artists, orchestra, and stage-manage- 
ment were the better for previous experiences. Die Wal- 
kitre, Thursday evening, March 28th, proved a far more 
even and well-balanced performance than any representa- 
tion of this drama during the regular season. 

A most enjoyable song-recital was given at the Mendels- 
soln Glee Club Hall on Friday, March 29th, when Miss 
Marie Brema and Mr. Plunket Greene rendered German 
and English songs and duets, with a few old French, 
Scotch, and Irish melodies interspersed to vary the char- 
acter of the entertainment. Mr. Greene's selections were 
** Verdi Prati,” Handel; **Quaff with me,” Shield; ‘ Li- 
tanei,” Schubert; ‘“ Anacreontic Ode,” Hubert Parry ; 
** Ein Ton,” Cornelius; ‘‘ Dimanche a1 Aube ” (old Breton 
melody); and ‘‘Scots wha hae” (old Scotch melody)— 
a delightfully varied group, in which Mr. Greene’s fine 
voice and virile style were heard to excellent advantage. 
The audience insisted on a repetition of Cornelius’s mon- 
otone, although the accompanist, Mr. Victor Harris, marred 
the delicately graded declamation of the singer by an ac- 
companiment which was coarse in tone-quality aud ex- 
aggerated in its insistent accentuations. A second encore 
was demanded and given after *‘ Scots wha hae,” which 
was delivered with simple dignity and power, such as 
never fail to secure for this stirring old air the enthusias- 
tic admiration it deserves. Miss Brema was heard in Pur- 
cell’s quaint song, “I attempt from love's sickness to fly”; 
in two songs by Robert Franz, ‘‘Abends” and * Er ist 
gekommen,” and in ‘‘ Wonne der Wehmuth.” She also 
sang Bralm's ‘‘ Von Ewige Liebe”—an exceptionally fine 
composition, and one in which Miss Brema’s dramatic in- 
tensity had full scope—‘‘ Love's Philosophy,” by Welsing, 
and two, pretty, old-fashioned Irish and English melodies, 
** Bendemeer’s Stream,” and ‘‘ Come, lasses and lads.” 
The duets were Mendelssohn's “ Sountags Morgen” and 
“Gruss,” Schumann’s ‘‘Schin Bitimelein,” and Goring 
Thomas's ‘‘ Night Hymn at Sea.” 

The fourth concert of the Musieal Art Society of New 
York, with Mr. Frank Damrosch as conductor, took 
place on the evening of Saturday, March 30th, at Car- 
negie Music Hall. The aims of this society—now in 
its second year—are serious, and its standards are high. 
It is gratifying to find that Mr. Damrosch has met with 
cordial support, and has achieved marvellous results with 
his chorus of fifty-five mixed voices. The first number 
of the programme was a motet for five voices, ‘‘ Jesu, 
Priceless Treasure,” by J. 8. Bach, sung by the chorus of 
the society, wlio also rendered a motet for four voices, 
**Adoramus te,” by Giuseppe Corsi; a motet for six 
voices, ‘* Psalm c., 3,4,” by Sweelink (the subject of which 
is the melody known as Old Hundredth); a madrigal for 
four voices, ‘* Alla Riva del Tebro,” by Palestrina; a mad- 
rigal for six voices, ‘“ Stay, Corydon,” by Wilbye; two 
part songs by Brahms, “ Das Madchen” and “ Der Falke”’; 
two part songs by Schumann, ‘‘ Der Kénig von Thule” 
and ‘‘Schén Rothraut”; and two part songs by Corne- 
lius, ‘‘ Die Vatergruft” and ‘‘ Jugend, Rausch, und Liebe.” 
Mr. Plunket Greene sang the solo in ‘* Die Vatergruft "—a 
legend of an old knight who falls asleep in an empty coffin, 
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and is summoned to his eternal rest by ghostly voices——very 
impressively. He was also heard in three Minnelieder— 
Tannhiuser’s “ Busslied,” ‘* Lied des Grafen Oswald von 
Wolkenstein,” and ‘‘ Lied eines Fabrenden,” and in two 
duets with Brema— “ Phinomen” and “ Vor der 
Thur,” by Brahms. Miss Brema’s solo numbers were, 
‘* Bitten” and ‘‘ Die ehre Gottes in der Natur,” by Bect- 
hoven, and Schubert's “ Eri Kénig,” in which last com- 
position she scored her chief success, being recalled again 
and again, though, in regard for the unusualklength of the 
programme, she refused to accept an encore. The third 
soloist at this most interesting concert was Master Jean 
Gerardy, the violoncellist, who rendered the well-known 
air from Bach's Suite in D, a transcription of Pergolese’s 
“Tre Giorni,” and an adagio from a Handel sonata, with 
his accustomed delicacy and sweetness of tone. In the 
Boccherini sonate he was less fortunate, but was heard to 
better advantage in a Chopin selection at the conclusion 
of his other soli. The stage of the concert-hall was effec- 
tively dressed with palms and flowering plants, and the 
audience was a distinguished and representative one. 

The first of four April mornings at the Hotel Waldorf, 
announced by A. Morris Bagby, was given on the opening 
day of the month, when a novelty was produced in the 
shape of songs from a comic opera called Daphne, or the 
Pipes of Arcadia, to illustrate a reading by Miss Margue- 
rite Merington, the author of the libretto. The music of 
this new work is by Arthur Bird, a Boston composer, now 
residing in Berlin, The songs were rendered by Miss 
Jennie Slater, soprano, Mrs. A, L. Baldwin, contralto, Mr, 
J. H. McKinley, tenor, and Mr. Perry Averill, barytoue, 
and gave pleasure. 

On Wednesday evening, April 3d, a young girl named 
Augusta Cottlow was heard in the Madison Square Garden 
concert-hall in selections by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Schumann, Raff, and Moszkowski. She has accomplish- 
ed a great deal in the way of technical skill, but is still far 
too young for the concert-hall, and most of the music 
which she attempted to interpret was entirely beyond the 
limits of her capacity. She was aided by Mr. George B. 
Ferguson, a young man with an evident predilection for 
French songs, and an insufferably bad pronunciation of 
the language, and whose fairly good voice was badly de- 
livered. 

Decidedly the most attractive musical given during 
the past week, as a private entertainment, was an hour 
of German folk-songs at the residence of Mrs. C. M. 
Raymond (Annie Louise Cary), when Miss Villa Whitney 
White traced the growth of the folk-song from the Min- 
nelieder, illustrating her informal talk on this subject by 
a series of delightfully quaint songs, such as, “ Ich spring 
in diesem Ringe” (1450), the beautiful ‘‘ Abschied von 
Innsbruck ” (1475), a “* Wichterlied,” a“ Spinnerliedchen,” 
and so on to more modern examples by Hans Leo Has- 
ler, Schulz, Himmel, Von Winter, Mozart, Haydn, and 
Brahms. Miss White, who has studied six years in Ger- 
many, and has been under the influence of that highly 
esteemed authority on German Lieder, Madame Joachim, 
isa New England woman, She speaks and sings in agree- 
able tones, with an evident love of her vocation, and her 
talk proved as instructive as her vocal delivery was pleas 
ing. The hour slipped by ail too fapidly, and remains 
a charming experience in the memory of Mrs. Raymond's 
fifty guests. ‘ 

On the same afternoon, at a later hour, Mrs. Wilbur 
Bloodgood gave a large reception in honor of the re- 
nowned violoncellist Holmann. The artist played a num- 
ber of French and German pieces, displaying his superb 
tone and brilliant technique with his accustomed perfec- 
tion of style. Holmann is certainly a consummate artist, 
although he lacks subjectivity, aud remaius always a 
mere virtuoso. 
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Ir is quite possible that Miss Philbrook of Jersey 
City will be the first woman in New Jersey to enjoy the 
privileges of the recent act of Governor Werts, by which 
women are made eligible for admission to the bar of that 
State. She has made a plucky and persistent fight for 
the rights of herself and other women to practise law in 
New Jersey. 

—Mrs. Paran Stevens, who died of pneumonia at her 
home in New York on April 3d, was long a conspic 
uous figure in anny famous for energy, ambition, and 
generosity to those in whom she was interested. Her 
later life was embittered by much litigation, and the death 
of her only son, Harry, iu the prime of his young man 
hood, was a lasting grief. No relatives were near her at 
the end, which came suddenly, after a brief illness, her 
only daughter, Mrs, Arthur Paget, living in England, her 
sister, Miss Fauny Reed, being on the Continent, and her 
brothers in California. Mrs, Stevens was Miss Marietta 
Reed, of Lowell. Massachusetts. 

—Mile. Lucie Faure, the daughter of the French Presi- 
dent, has already been nicknamed Mile. Lucifer by the 
quick-tongued Parisians, who, rightly or wrongly, credit 
her with ruling her father, and, through him, France. She 
writes verses, and recites them to her friends and visitors, 
has published a book, and is said to be ambitious, deter- 
minal, and very clever, and to be the virtual head of her 
family, 

—The late James W. Watts, who died recently under 
most melancholy circumstances at his home in West Med- 
ford, Massachusetts, was one of the last of the old school 
of line-engravers, His works are familiar to many who 
may never have heard his name, for he engraved Land- 
seer’s well-known.:: Challenge” and “‘ The Sanctuary,” as 
wel] as pictures of-Holmes, Whittier, and Lougfellow. 

—The Princess Marie of Greece, who would possilly 
have been Czarina of Russia had it not been for the strict 
rules of the Greek Church against the marriage of first 
cousins, is passionately fond of yachting, and can handle 
her own boat with all the skill of an old salt. ~ This taste 
she doubtless inherits from her mother, who actually 
passed the examinations for a suiling-master’s certificate, 
and was rewarded for her success by the late Czar with the 
dignity of Admiral of the Russian fleet. She is the only 
petticoated Admiral in the world, 





WHITE SATIN GOWN. 


Sy views are given herewith of a satin gown 
of an ivory white. The front of the skirt is 
plain and much gored, fitting very tight over the 
hips. The waist is made over a very heavily 
boned lining, but shows no seam in the satin itself. 
Across the bust are folds of the material fastened 
with a bunch of artificial violets. There is a 
flounce of sheer batiste edged with lace over each 
sleeve, and also a big bow of white chiffon. 

The back of the gown shows the broad pleats, 
which are small at the waist. The back of the 
waist is made by crossing the folds of the satin. 
A dainty little touch is given to the gown by the 
tucker of sheer batiste edged with narrow lace, 
which matches the sleeve trimming. 


MLLE. SZUMOWSKA. 


T is seldom that a young pianist succeeds in 
claiming more than a mere passing interest, 
but Mile. Szumowska, who was heard for the first 
time in this country a few weeks ago, has pro- 
duced a far stronger impression than the average 
artist is capable of making. She possesses that 
intangible power which, for want of a better term, 
we speak of as personal magnetism, and in her 
case the attack is not direct, but steals its way—an 
influence at once gracious and mysterious.. The 
charm is of a kind which piques curiosity, and a 
slight—very slight—sketch of this young foreign- 
er may partially meet the demand for informa- 
tion concerning the earlier years of her life and 
the development of her art, supplying a few de- 
tails hitherto unknown 
Antoinette Szumowska was born in Lublin, 
Poland, twenty-two years ago. Her parents were 
Poles, and many of her ancestors were closely iden- 
tifled with the political interests of their country, 
in several instances suffering exile as the result 
of a self-sacrificing patriotism, common to the 
members of that noble but heavily oppressed race. 
Unlike most musicians, Mile. Szumowska did not 
inherit her rare musical gifts from her parents. 
Indeed, the only member of her family who was 
at all talented in this respect was an aunt—her 
mother’s sister—from whom she received her first 
piano lessons as a little girl 
The child's extraordinary love of music devel- 
oped during infancy, and when she was only two 
years of age she could pick out fragments of fa- 
miliar national melodies upon the piano. The 
home instruction sufficed for a considerable num- 
ber of years, and was followed by a serious course 
of study at the Warsaw Conservatory, under a dis- 
tinguished teacher of mixed German and Polish 
origin, Professor Strobel, whose influence seems 
to have been valuable, and whose characteristics 
wére markedly Polish. Theu two years were 


spent with the celebrated master Micholowski, and in 1890 
Mile. Szaumowska went to Paris, where Paderewski gave 
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MLLE. ANTOINETTE SZUMOWSKA. 





her studies his personal supervision during five consecu- 


tive years—or, rather, it is more accurate to state that she 


continued to be his pupil during that period, and the ma- 


jority of the lessons were given in Paris. As a favorite 
pupil, Mile. Szumowska speaks with authority of her great 


countryman’s power to iuspire and to instruct. 
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Her en- 





thusiasm for his methods is ardent, and she feels 
that words are inadequate to express her appreci- 
ation of all that-he has done for her. 

It is hardly surprising to hear her class his infi- 
nite age in rd to details, and his care con- 
cerning the quality and variety of color in tone- 
production, as especially characteristic features 
of his teachings; and she refers to his generosity 
in allowing her so large a share of his valuable 
time, and to his faith in her future, with deep 
emotion and touching gratitude. The chief ob- 
stacle which this young Polish lady has to over- 
come is presented by her exceptionally delicate 

hysique, which often stands in the way of pro- 
ae application to her work. This frail health 
seems more the result of a severe illness, expe- 
rienced a year ago, than a constitutional defect, 
and there is every hope that the strong physique 
which is so necessary for her exacting profession 
will be gradually established. In appearance Mlle. 
Szumowska is charming. Her form is slight and 
graceful, her carriage erect, and she possesses a 
refined and lovely countenance. The coloring is 
blond, and the masses of light hair, which wave 
loosely and naturally over her temples, are knot- 
ted simply at the back of her well-formed head. 
Her expression is gentle and very intelligent, and 
her temperament seems tinged with melancholy, 
although in conversation the face lights up at 
times with a rare sweet smile, winning in the ex- 
treme. Mile. Szumowska speaks English readily, 
and with only a slight foreign inflection to tell 
that she is using a comparatively strange tongue; 
in addition, she has complete command of the 
Russian, French, and Italian languages, and dis- 
plays a deep interest in all matters concerning art 
and literature. In fact, her general information 
and cultivation are as unique as her bearing is un- 
usual inits modest simplicity. 

She numbers among her intimate friends such 
artists as Stojowski, the well-known Polish com- 
oser (at one time a pupil of Paderewski), and 
Diemer, the most celebrated among modern French 
pianists, and there are many interesting friends to 
whom she often refers whose fame is limited to 
her country. Itis delightful to see how the suite 
of rooms engaged for this young artist suggest 
the atmosphere of their occupant, indicating her 
individuality and the refinement of her tastes. 
The changes are apparently the ordinary ones—a 
few flowers, books, a number of photographs, and 
some national! colors—yet in remarking the way in 
which they have been distributed and arranged 
one discovers that the apartment is transformed 
into something out of the ordinary run—a place 
in harmony with the love of art. A picture of 
Paderewski and a very unusual likeness of Chopin 
stand apart upon a small table, and with a spray 
of lilies-of-the-valley painted upon the frame of 
the latter portrait. lie. Szumowska refers to 


the picture with pleasure as having discovered it in 
Paris, and preferring it to the ones habitually seen of the 
great Polish composer. Her love for his works may be 
gathered from the fragment of a note herewith a 
Fae — from which her catholicity of taste may also be 
inferred: 
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Fig. 1.—Costume or Fancy Mowarr anp SILK. 


“As to your question, which of the great composers I like 
best, | will answer that I love all the great composers, but 
that I have the greatest sympathy for Chopin and Schumann. 

“ Very sincerely yours, Avytoinstts SzumowsKa.” 





Mile. Szumowska has given some time to the 
study of composition in Paris and in Poland, but 
of late she has been forced to confine herself to 
; executive work. Her first appearance was made 

in Paris, at a recital which she gave in the Erard 
Concert Hall of that city. She is to play with the 
Boston Symphony Society under Paur’s leadership, 
and a second piano-recital is announced to take 
place at the Madison Square Concert Hall, on Mon- 
day evening, April 15th. Although Mile. Szumow- 
ska intends to return to her home in Warsaw, and 
wishes to pass her summer in some tranquil coun- 
try resort of ber native land, she feels desirous of 
a better knowledge of America, and hopes to come 
back to us in the autumn and to play in concerts, 
making a tour through the different States. ‘‘I 
am naturally timid, and suffer untold agony when- 
ever I play in public,” she exclaimed, in answer to 
some one’s question covering the well-worn ground 
of stage-fright and its attendant sensations. ‘‘ But,” 
she added, with a smile, ‘‘I find the New York au- 
diences cordial and sympathetic.” 


SPRING COSTUMES. 

TS costume Fig. 1 is of fancy mohair, having a 

beige ground with dots and corded stripes in 
black silk. The skirt has three graduated box- 
pleats applied on each side, with dluet peau de soie 
inlaid between the pleats. The bodice is made 
with a plain back of the mohair and a full front of 
bluet silk between jacket pieces of passementerie, 
completed by a full collar and belt of the silk. 
The leg-of- mutton sleeves are of the mohair. 

The spring cape, Fig. 2, is of dark blue cloth 
lined with cream satin. It is covered for three- 
quarters of its depth by a cream lace cape applied 
flatly on the cloth. About the neck is a full ruche 
of cloth lined with cream satin. The little bonnet 
shown with the cape is a round flat shape, with 
a jet ornament forming the top of the crown, sur- 
rounded with black lace. Thick tufts of pink roses 
are at either side of the front, partly veiled by the 
lace, and with lace godets between. 

Another cape for spring and summer, Fig. 3, is 
of black peau de soie, cut quite full, and ornament- 
ed with applied jet in an dlaborate design of chains 
and festoons. A thick ruche of lace is around the 
lower ‘edge, and one of black chiffon is about the 
neck, interspersed with knots of black satin ribbon, 
and completed by long ribbon streamers at the 
front. 1c cape is worn with a skirt of large- 
crinkled black silk crépon and a colored silk waist. 

Fig. 4, a small-figured taffeta gown-in green and 
gray shades, is made with a plain flariug skirt of 
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the figured silk, and a draped waist of green 
satin drawn to a cut-steel buckle on the left 
side. A sort of box-pleated revers hangs at 
front and back alike, that on the front being 
studded with large steel buttons. 


EASTER MORNING. 


HEY used to tell children, in less enlight- 

ened times, that if they were up early 
enough they would see the sun dance as he 
rose on Easter morning; and many a child 
out of bed betimes to see the miracle came 
back crestfallen and ee It was 
a pretty superstition, still accepted by the 
simple peasantry of the Old World, and truly 
if we make believe enough we might accept 
it ourselves. For never sun shines like the 
Easter sun. Brightest of all days, Easter 
day comes to comfort, cheer, and bless the 
hearts of those who in this weary world have 
sorrow enough and to spare. 

It is to burdened people that Easter ~~ 
comes like an ever-renewed promise, each 
one, as it dawns, the seal upon a pledge of 
all to which they look forward, the visible 
sign and token of that which no material 
senses can be fine enough to see. Those who 
have dear ones gone into the unknown do not 
need that anchorage there in order to make 
Easter an invaluable day. Dearly as they 
have loved, and as they love, those who have 
left their sight, their own personality is some- 
thing potent and convincing. Without it 
what would love or loving be? All that it 
failed in here they must continue there; if 
it ceases here, they will have it go on else- 
where; they trust that they shall be all that 
it seems meant they should be, since they 
do not believe divine purposes can fail; they 
trust, too, that their mistakes are to be re- 
paired, their efforts understood. And while 
this is felt by them, instinctively some among 
them are bold enough to hope for a nearer 
approach to that which they have loved thus 
intuitively, with a love exceeding other 
love, a love fed by swift and rare flashes 
of revelation, half doubted in the midst of 
rapture, since they are so undeserving; to 














Fig. 3.—Cré&pon Skirt anp Peau pe Som Cape witH 
Lace AND JET. 
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Fig. 4.—Dorrep Sttxk Gown wire DraPep 
Waist. 











hope that that love which has folded them 
here fold them closer there, cleanse 
them with that closer purifying touch, and 
make them ready to go on doing the work for 
which they were created to immortality, 


shall 


TWO SPANISH SOUPS, 


Cocido,” or “Olla Podrida.”"—Put 14 
beef or veal into a soup-pot, with 

gallon of cold water, 14 howe a of dried 
the black Mexican pea or bean is the 
choice—1 good slice of raw lean ham, 
und any scraps of game or poultry that you 
may have at hand. Set the pot on the back 
f ve, cover it closely, and let it sim- 


pounds of 
" 
pense 


most 


the st« 


mer slowly for an bour; then skim, anid add 
ilt to the taste. Return the pot to the fire, 
ind after cooking for another half-hour, 
pour off the broth, which is to be served sep 
rately from the other ingredients, Now 
uld as many more vegetables as you like, 


peeled, cut up, and properly prepared, and 

rring constantly to prevent burning, let the 
mass cook until every vegetable is done 
through. Five minutes talons the ‘‘olla” 
is ready to serve they always add a slice of 
cho black pudding, in the Madrid 
kitchens. The meat, vegetables, and broth 
are all to be served separately — that is to 
say, on different dishes, but all are eaten to- 
gether. A cocide compounded of the above in 
credients, without the black pudding, is called 
by the Spaniards ‘‘ puchero de los enfermas.’ 

rhe vegetables used vary with the season; 
tomatoes give tone to the dish in summer, 
parsley in the spring, but cabbage is never 
ulmitted at any season. Gaspacho is the 
esteemed by natives of all the Spanish 
oups 

Put some chopped chives and cucumbers 
cut up in the shape cf dice into a large salad 
bow!; add asmall quantity of water, a pinch 
of salt, lemon juice, and oil. Throw in some 
crumbled bread, which must be left to float. 
Finally sprinkle some chopped marjoram 
over the whole, and your gaspacho is read y 


riz or 


nost 


MIS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
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has be« need for over fifty yeare by millions of 
mo rs dren while teething, with perfect 
enccess Ite hes the cl 1, softens the cume, allaye 
1 , cures wd is the best remedy for 
liarrhe Sold by druggists In every part of the | 
world Iwenty five cents a bottle.—[ Ade.) 
YOUNG MOTHERS 

tn l early learn the necessity of keeping on hand a 
Iipy { Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
f 1 ing babies as well as for general cooking, It 
has ml th st for 30 years, and its value is recog- 
nized Ade 


e and Cucumbers, Créme Simeon, 


mary sus for the complexion and light cntanevns 
aff me; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. 


Simon, 18 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris; Panx & Ta.roun, 
k. Drugygists, Perfumers, Fancy-goods stores. 


New Y 
{Ae 
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ADVERTISE MEN'TS, 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HIGH GRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


> On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


‘In Europe and America 


Alka- 
2 lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
. used in ony of their retions. 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA RReolutely 
pure and solu ote, and costs less than one cent a cup. 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & 00, DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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“Ah! a wonderful inscription,” exclaimed the archeologist in Egypt. 





“Here is the key to some 


mystery, and to me, fortunate of mortals, is to be revealed the meaning of this most ancient 


inscription,” 


” 


Baking Powder, most perfect made. 


And with the assistance of his cipher-book he read, “ Always use Dr. Price’s Cream 





~ SOME RECENT FICTION 


THE PRINCESS ALINE. A Story. 


Stories,” etc. Illustrated by C. D, Gipson, 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
AMONG THE NORTHERN HILLS. 


England Roads,” etc. 
mental, $1 00. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE SOIL. A Novel. 
By M. E. Francis, Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


16mo, Cloth, Orna- 


By | 
Ricnarp HArpDInG Davis, Author of ** Van | 
Bibber, and Others,” “‘The Exiles, and Other 


By | 
WitutaM C, Prime, Author of ‘* Along New | 





BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE. 
A Novel. By WALTER Besant, Author of 
** The Rebel Queen,” ‘* All Sorts and Con- 


ditions of Men,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
WITH THE PROCESSION. A Novel. By 


Henry B. Futver, Author of *‘ The Chff- 
Dwellers,” etc. Post Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 

THE IDIOT. By Joun Kenprick Banes, 
Author of ‘‘ Coffee and Repartee,” ‘* Three 
Weeks in Politics,” etc. Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


8vo, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


®” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
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or electricity, which au 
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. ’ S — H a & M ° or 
Bias Velveteen Skirt Bindings’ 


Why, I thought this was a first-class 
house |” 


Samples and Booklet on ‘* How to Bind the Dress 
Skirt,”' for 2c, Stamp. Address 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, New York. 
| I ee 
‘* S.H.& M.”* Dress Stays are the Best. 





Parasols. 
Sun Umbrellas. 


Our exhibition of hundreds of fine 
Parasols and Umbrellas is of ex- 
traordinary interest. 

Several tines of Children’s Para- 
sols at 60 cents,75 cents, 90 cents, 
and $1.00; these are manufact- 
urers’ prices. 

A line of Children’s English 
Gloria Umbrellas at $1.00 each ; 
real value, $1.50. 

Our special “Brownie” Um- 
brellas, in Navy Blue Gloria, for 
Children, at $1.50 each. 

A line of Colored Silk Umbrellas, 
ee at $2.95 each; formerly 

ott? 

White Parasols, from $1.65 to 
$20.00 each. 

A lot of White Gros-Grain Silk 
Parasols, with Long Dresden Han- 
dles to match, at $5.95 each. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


EAD, NOISES, CURED 


D : 
EAFNES than all other de- 


ing 
ress combines. Waters EAR oS it) oars pcmee 





PAINTED 


by the Freely Oxygenized Blood that gives the 





is a simple and easily applied home treatment, without medicine 
ents the supply of vitality by polarizing 
the body and causing it to absorb oxygen from the air through 
the pores of the skin, thus supplementing the work of the lungs 
to an almost unlimited degree. 


Gratifying results have been attained 
in cases pronounced “ INCURABLE.” 





C 
) 
: 





Shall we mail you, free, a booklet of theory and results, with 
price, of this new system ? 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 2’rurron ster, brooktyn 
Ot ge, Sf oe 8 > > > > >” a? > 


1122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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17 PRESTON SrT., 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 22, 1895. 

I have been most marvelously 
benefited ~~ the Electropoise. An 
inward trouble of oon years stand- 
ing hasdisappeared. My circulation 
is so invigorated that I feel a glow 
and warmth to which I have been a 


stranger. Miss JENNIE WRIGHT. 


CAPON BRIDGE, W. Va., 
November 15, 1893. 
Since testifying in favor of the 
Electropoise two years ago. I have 
had the most gratifying results from 
its use in neuralgia, indigestion and 
im the re-building of broken-down 
females. We use it for all ailments 
and find it superior to medicine and 








doctors. Wrs. MINNIE A. BEALL. 
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'Featherbone Corsets| ¥° 40n't know how good 
New Model, a lamp you have got, unless 
‘ 0 | reine Seal teren you use the right chimney on 
Best Sateens it. Consult the “Index to 

18th Street, (9th Street |v: sci, write, wer, Chimneys” —free. 
and 6th Avenue Only $1. 


Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
For sale by first-class retail- 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York ers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of ‘price. Twenty different Pearl-glass and pearl-top 
styles of corsets and waists. 


Send for price-list. chim as 
Direct attention to the great Featherbone Corset Co., Sole Mfrs., Kalamazoo,Mich. neys last as a teacup 
asts 


variety of Furnishings they Dy is 5 ee eee Ee, Le 


are showing for summer [Ver rr ar arse ti 


cottages, comprising Jap- 


















anese, Turkish, and Do-~ | You desire to be Stylish 
mestic rugs, Couch Covers, | 

Bagdad Portieres, Hang- We will tell you How— 
ings, Draperies, Curtains, Interline the Puffed Sleeves 
Valances, Cushions for Ve- and Skirts of your Spring 


randas, Couches, Floors, 
Hammocks, Yachts, Win- Pd 
dow Seats, etc., Hand-paint- ¥ 
ed Panels, Window Shades, CH 

Mattresses, Couches, and a IBRE HAMOIS 
choice selection of East Ind- 

ian, Persian, Turkish, and 

Japanese Decorative Stuffs, a = 
Soft Silks and printed Art Weights 
Muslins. Also Decorative 
Plaques, Lamps, and Por- 
celains in blue and white, 
and Lawn and Veranda 
Jardinieres in Art Colors, 
Rope, Fish Net, and Bead 
and Shell Portieres, Ham- 


mocks, Screens, Mosquito To be a ot she pep - Counter 
) Soods St 
Netting, Canopies, etc., at of all leading Dey Stores, 


very moderate prices, OII ID ID ID ID (FM OIL ID ID ID IGIGDS@ 


and Summer Costumes with 







and the result will be a 
realization of your desire. 


Puffed Sleeves and Skirts 


will not lose their shape if lined 
with Fibre Chamois — unaf- 
fected by dampness— endorsed 
by all leading modistes. 














; Estimates and carefully executed de- A Reg uest | 4 END POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE & 
signs submitted for furnishing Hotels, | @ AND PREMIUM OFFERS. & 
Steamships, and Private Residences, Readers of Harper's Bazar 3 2 4 
with Hangings, Draperies, etc. Also will please mention the Bazar | $ Jenness Miller Monthly, : 
Window Shades and Furniture Slip | when answering advertise- | $ 114 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. © | 
Covers. ments contained “therein. } eT 








At Vantine’s. 


Chinese antique embroidered 


silk skirts—rich, rare, and beau- 
tiful—in soft, old colorings. 


For piano scarfs, mantel, easel, 


and picture draperies, and other 
decorative uses. 


Fust the thing for Artists 


' studios. 





$5-88, $7.75, $9.25, $10 50, 
$43-75, $17.13, $18. 50. 


By mail, free of postage, for above 
prices. A. A. Vantine & Co., 
877 and 879 Broadway, New York. 





Soencld 


Catt hk # 


Lyons Silks 


SPRING NOVELTIES. 


Satin Plaid Taffetas, Chene Taffetas, Stripe and 
Check Taffetas, Colored Poult de Soie, Colored 
Satins, Glace Taffetas, Brocades, Plain Colored 
Taffetas, Evening Dress Silks, Wedding Fabrics, 
Novelties for Bridesmaids. 


SPECIAL NOVELTIES, just received. 


Grenadines, Gazes, Silk Crepes and Crepons, 
Plisse Fabrics, Chiffons, India Pongees, Glace 
and Miroir Velvets. 


Proadvvay KR; 1916 st. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


| C] YARNS AND EMB. MATERIALS. 1 D 
A All Thread or Fabric in Cotton, Wool, Silk,or — 


} 


Linen for Emb. work, Emb. Books, Stamping 


| INE Powders, Crochet Moulds, Lustrous Crochet N 


Threads; largest variety in the city, also all i 


VY [Cross-Stitch Emb. Materials. Send stamp 


for price-list. PETER BENDER, M 


AL (Eorancisuen 1960.) 111 Eset oh St., N.Y, 
~ BEADS AND LACE BRAIDS. Ss 











There are many makes of perfume, and 
all of them have a more or less pleasant 
odor, but, if you wish those that are 
true to the fragrance of the flowers, 
and suited to a cultivated, refined taste, 





Among the 
favorites are: 


Edenia, 


LADD & COFFIN, 


New York, Anywhere and everywhere. 


Buy 


= a. g’S 











G-D suis?) | aes 7 | The HAMMOND 
=. [= $100]| SANITARIUM 


Durability For Diseases of the Nervous 
If your desler cannot eupply this System and of the Skin. 


f ‘ 
on receipt of Suh, Colors, w ee DB 

D. b 8! 2. & — = The HAMMOND ANIMAL EXTRACTS, Cere- 
or clasp front. rh j ij SoG be ” © brine, Medulline, Cardine, Testine, ae 

CACE-DOWNS CO. Bil c rine, and Thyroidine Usepathy), are lar 

i used in treatment; a hs, Douc! 

265 Fifth Ave., CHICACO, Static, Galvanic, and Faradaic Electricity — 
ae on ized ecientific ee Slows 
o! sease. or information and pamphlet, 
address either 


Fourteenth St. and { Sheridan “Avenue, Dr. HAMMOND or Dr. HUTOHINSON. 


WASHINGTON, D. Correspondence with physicians requested. 
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Harper's Catalogue, PARQUET FLOORS ooo 








Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- | 
‘‘ The durability of these fabrics is so well known as to call for no further remarks.’ 
THE SPRING ASSORTMENT OF 
PRIESTLEY ’s BUACH DRESS Goons 


| 
| 
| Includes 


® ® ® Q@ CREPONS, CRAPE CLOTHS, EUDORAS, CREPON EFFECTS, GRENADINES, CRAVENETTES, 


dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 


dress on receipt of ten cents. 


Also, a large line of Swivel Effects and plain weaves. Be sure that the name “ Priestley ” is on the selvedge! 
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Brass and Iron Beds. 


Having just completed stock-taking, we are showing 


| unique designs for the spring trade. 





807 


A Few Patterns at Special Prices, 
The quality and durability of our beds, being of Eng- 
lish manufacture, cannot be surpassed. 
Largest stock in America. Catalc - and ag ‘ag 
on application. HOSKINS & SEWEI 
16 East 15th St., New Y a. 
London and Birmingham, Ragland, 


CG oO WN Ss. 
‘SM ART fons: 
any news-stand a 
be y of VOGUE, abont 40 fashion designs are got- 
ten for ten cente—all of them modish and effective. 
Or trial subscription of 3 menths is had by rending 
$1.00 directly to the publishers of VOGUE, a 
weekly fashion paper issued Thursdays. Address 


VOGUE, 222 Fourth Ave.,New Work. 








TIME AND SPACE. 


Hereyine Srrancer (in Squeehawket). “Is there time 
to catel the train?” 


*Laseuw Native. “ Waal, stranger, ye've got time 
evict, I reckon, but "I'm dead sure ye hain’t got the 
s ; > 


~“T say we give the homely girls a chance,” said the 
chairman of the Eetertainment Committee. 
“I think it's a good idea,” said another member, “ but 
I don’t see how you can work it. You can’t get men to 
dance with positively ugly girls” 
“Oh yes, you cab. e can have a masked ball.” 
as rn 
“ Will the coming man be bald?” asks a philosopher. 
Of course he will.| Most of the men who have already 
come were born that Way, and there is not likely to be 
any change. : ’ 
“ Do you believe that George Washington was refused 
by five women before he finally succeeded in getting 
married ?” 
“Certainly. Why not? Very few women would care 
to be known as the Mother of their Country.” 
———=—_—— 
<2 Guat think your arguments against Wagner are 
nd.” 





sound. 

* Well, if they are not, that’s where they differ from 
Wagner's music. That's all sound.” 

——a——————— 

“ What's in a name ?” asked Shakespeare, ironically. 

**Humph !" replied Barnes, many years after, “ What's 
in aname! Ile'd have thought differently if his name 
had been Stubb. Stubb is a name that no man could 
have made immortal.” 


nnmemnigneats 
* Well, Jimmieboy, what are you going to be when you 
grow np?" 
“ A hired man for pa.” 
“Indeed? Isn't that going to be hard work ?” 
“Hoh! You don't know much about hired men. 
They're all the time taking holidays. That's why I'm 


going to be one.” 
es 


“What is this weed seed you advertise?” asked the 
suburban resident of the city seedsman. 

* It’s an invention of my own, Al! grass seeds when planted seem to 
spring up into weeds, so 1 got this weed seed ‘in the hope that lawns in 
which it is planted will be overrun with graes.” 

**You may give me two bushels of it,” said the suburban resident. 
“Not that I believe in the seed, but that 1 admire your honesty.” 

——_—<——— 
San “ What's the matter, old fellow? You look dejected.” 
“I'm dying! Oh! oh!’ “ Well, I've pat my foot in it, I gave my wife's wealthy old maid aunt 
Canninat. “ What's t > set of books called the Age of Anne. 
sonae 6 ih “What of that? Wasn't she pleased 7” 
Samer Canwmmat “I forgot her name was Anne.” 


of Sew 


PNEUMATIC SLEEVES 


THE ROAD TO FORTUNE. 
equandered his patrimony, 
» live in very good style 
land for a while, 
And getting e¢ matrimony 
Pinet Cannimat 
Srount ¢@ matter 1 
that friend of the missionary's wife.” 
gracious, man! That woman's a member 
never agreed with any man in her life.” 
a © - 
Bobby Dawkins lately, Willie; 


Finer Caw just eaten 
“Good 


—  ——— 
mie. Sh “I wonder why it ig that darkies are so fond of ham ?” 
“ Oh, that's sinuply love of family. The darkies are the sons of Ham.” 
pee. onan 
“ Why, Rastas, I never expected to see you in jail !” 
“Nor, sub,” said Rastas, “Me nuther, seul.” 
“ What are you here for 7?” 
** Keepin’ chickens, sub.” 
“Why, I didn’t know that was 
against the law.” 
“ Well, sah, diss were a pecniiar 
case, suh. You see, dose chickens 
b'longed to anudder man, suh.” 


uu and 


t seen you playing wit! 


quarre 


” No, mamma, but I have giv 


have 
bad anoth 


»n him wp for Lent.” 


—_~.>—— 


“Are you married?” said. the 
manager to a man who was looking 
for a situation, 

** No, sir.” 

“Then I can’t employ you. 1° _ : - 
have a place ipto which I could put you, but we engage 
only married men.” 

* May I ask the reason of this discrimitation? Is it 
that families may be provided with snpport ?” 

“Notatall. It is because we find that married men 
know better how to obey than bachelors.” 

_ ja 


THE NEW WOMAN. 


THE VOICE OF TRIUMPTI. 
Mas. Kiper. “Ob, John dear, don’t you hear? How 
delightfully the baby crows!” 
me, “Crows? Huamph! 
were boss of the house !" 
—_—_~»——_ - 


* Bridget, have yee cracked those nuts for the des 
e?” 


I'd crow myself if J 


“‘Exense me, madam,” said the paying-teller; “ bat 
you have not endorsed this cletk. If er will write aert I want to mai 

your name on the back of it, it -will be all-right-” “ Fis, ma‘am ; all bat thim big walnuts, an’ it Ti take 

Oh, of course,” said the tittle woman, I had for- stronger jaws than ming.to manage them; but I got 


gotten.’ troo wid de others all roight, ma'am.” 
Then she endorsed the check; “Sincerely yours, —_— eS er 
” — 


Janette Hickewortliy. 
a oe “I see you have a safe in your dining-room,” said 
“Is Hawkins a generous man 7” Perkins, who was visiting dariey. “Is that for your 
“* Woll—in hie own way he is.” silver?” 


“Ab! Sort of sui gneris!” “No; that’s my wine-cellar,” said Jarley. 


CRUEL 


“Tue rieet tree I weaay Tuat rpuaven, Mess Evoer, po vou neow, | was oompLeTeny ocannicp 


“Inoeren! War, sow peteourru:! Ie 


over 


you'Lt. 6tF NEzAneE Tue poo, Me. Benruc, Pun reay re 


AGAIN 


FASHION VS. LOVERS. EXCUSE ENOUGH. 


A many, Many years ago the ladies wore great ruffs 

About their necks, made up of rich and wondrous 
varied stutis 

They kept the men at bay those days, and many an 
ardent awain 

To kine 
again. 


his love was forced to try it o'er and o'er 


Ae time went by, the 
came in, 

Until the maids looked quite like tops that were not 
made to eplu 

And lovers suffered quite as mach as when the roff 
was pat, 

And not a soul should wonder that they stood aghast 
at that 


rofie went out, and crinoline 


The crinoline 

Was lik 
out 

For, etanding etraig’, the dress hang so that not a 
man, | wis, 


that circled every maiden fair about, 
e a fence to keep her eafe, to keep the lovers 


Conld get © close 


blew 


unto hie love that there was 


chance to 
Aud now—anlas, it 
am! wide, 
And he who or 
Ie kept so far 
fate, 
To think a sleeve forbids him his sweetheart to os- 
culate 


is the same—the sleeves are big 
a sofa elite, at his fair Phyllis’ aide, 
away from her he must bewaill his 


Uniess perchance he 
are 

Who twinkles as promiscnonsly as any evening star, 

Who sits beside iim when he calls, a smiling, tenrpt- 
ing Eve, 

And carries ber e'er-changing heart within ber bul- 
ging sieeve. 


has a maid as fickle as some 


This one is happy, for he can, if he's a clever wight, 

Get by the sleeve that bolds une heart and hold the 
fabric tight. 

Bat woe to him when these are done! 
any doubt 

Her heart will go owt with them when the bulging 
sleeves go out. 


There isn't 


A teacher in acity school received the following nove 
from the mother of a boy who had been absent for a 
day or two: 

“Dere mam; plese eggacuse Willy He didnt 
hav buat one pare of pants an I kep him home to 
waeh and mend them and Mrs. O'tovole’s goat come 
and et them wp off the line and that awt to be eggs- 
cuse ennff, goodness nose. 

Yours with respeck, 
rs. B 
‘I can understand his marrying her; she’s worth a 
million, bat how she can marry him puzzles me. He's 
a blockhead.” 
“i'm! His golden and her wooden wedding, eh 7” 


omen 
Tatton, “Shall I put a change-pocket in yonr coat 7” 
Swoutny, “No, thanks, Never have any use for it. 
I always give away my change.” 


“This bomp,” said -the- phrenologiat, feeling of 
Cadley's bead, * shows that you are fond of out-of-dvor 


bet it does,” replied Cadley. “I got that 
bomp from falling off a bicycle while indulging in my 
love for out-of-door life.” 


quai pae 
“TI think,” sald Mr. Hawkins, “ that one side of the 
cable-cars should be reserved for women, and that men 
ouglit not to be permitted to be on that side.” 
**I think so too,” said Mra. Hawkins, “If women 
could only have the inside aud men the outside of the 
cars, traffic would be far more agreeable.” 


eum 

“ What is your redaction for clergymen on books ?” 

“ Twenty per cent.,” replied the storekeeper. “ Are 
you a clergyman 7 

“ Not yet, bat I expect to be. I'm half through my 
course at the theological seminary.” 

“Then you can have ten per cent. Half clergyman, 
half redaction,” said the storekeeper. 

—_~a——_—_ 

‘* The eye is a sure indicator.of character,” said Daw- 
son. “The man with a tony eye isa hard, stern indi- 
vidual; the avid eye shows an avid natore, and #0 on.” 

“ Nonsense,” retorted Jarley.  “*Otie Of the merriest 
girls lever knew was bine-eyed, and the most amiable 
man l ever met was cross-eyed.” 


A SUCCESSFUL EFFORT. 


Sophie.“ Ane vou Gorse To TUF OPERA TO BRR THE Diva?” 
Mabel. “1 pow’? know; nut I exreor to.’ I askep Jomn TO GET SEATS, BUT HK TALKED OF 
“MAVING TO BAIGK THK WIND, AND HE GEEMS TO MAVE SUOOKEDED.” 
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THE BUSY WOMAN’S GARDEN. 


HE busy woman wants for her summer 

garden such flowers as will give the 
largest amount of bloom throughout the sea- 
son with the least possible amount of care. 
But very often this*busy woman does not 
know just what kinds to get to meet her re- 
quirements, and frequently she writes and 
asks me to give her a list of some of the 
best and miost_easily cultivated annuals In 
this paper’I will give such a list, hoping it 
may furnish information a great many busy 
women throughout the country may be glad 
to get. 

One of the best annuals is the phlox. 
is of the very easiest culture. It begins to 
bloom early in the season. If prevented 
from developing seed, it blooms all summer. 
lt comes in a great variety of colors and 
shades, from pure white to deep crimson. 
The two finest varieties are the white and 
the bright rose. Grow these colors in a bed 
by themselves, and you will be more pleased 
with the result than you will if you have 
half a dozen other colors in it. 

The petunia is another easily grown plant. 
It blooms with wonderful freedom, and 
keeps at it until frost comes. If you go 
over the bed once a month and cut off the 
ends of the old branches, the supply of flow- 
ers will be greatly increased, as pew branches 
will be sent out, on which a great many flow- 
ers will be produced. The colors range 
through all shades of rose and violet to pure 
white. Many varieties are blotched and 
marked in peculiar and striking ways. 
Some of the newer sorts are beautifully 
fringed and very large. 

The calliopsis is a charming flower. It 
gives a great profusion of most showy, 
brilliant blossoms, some of a rich golden 
yellow with a maroon blotch at the base of 
each petal, others all maroon. It is excel- 
lent for cutting, because of its long stems. 

Every garden should have a bed of nas- 
turtiums. If you want many flowers from 
this plant, do not give it a very rich soil. If 
you do, there will be a luxuriant growth of 
branches and foliage, but few blossoms. The 
dwarf varieties are best. This isan excellent 
plant to cut from. Its colors range from 
palest yellow to dark crimson and maroon. 

Balsams are beautiful plants. Their flow- 
ers are like miniature roses in form, and they 
are produced in great numbers all along the 
branches. The foliage is aiso profuse, and 

(Continued on page 312.) 
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| IVORY 
SOAP 


IT FLOATS 


‘* Though lost to sight, to mem- 








ory dear’’ is the motto for ordi- 
nary soaps. 

Ivory Soap is always in sight and 
is not wasting at the bottom of the 
tub. 


THe Prooren & Gamace Co., Oi’ th. 
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BICYCLE 


STANDARDof EXCELLENCE 









"ou | Light, yet most durable— 
an ‘* Up to Date” bicycle in 
Can every respect—many im- 
srovements exclusively Rem- 
Depend Leniie-senlenes and art com- 
Upon |} bined to make a perfect 
wheel — endorsed by experi- 

It. | enced riders. 


Prices, $100, *90, *75, *50. 
Send for Handsomely Illustrated Cata- 
logue, giving full particulars——Free. 


Remington Arms Co., 
313 and 315 Broadway, 
Factories: Ilion, N. Y. New York. 
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N Making—_~ 
Bread and Cake 


the best results, the finest flavored, sweetest, lightest, 





and most wholesome foods, are obtained by the use 
of the best baking powder. The highest scientific 
authorities, alike with American housekeepers, agree 


that the ROYAL BAKING POWDER is the best. 


A’ pure grape cream ‘of tartar baking 
powder containing no alum, 
lime, or ammonia. 









ROYAL BAKING POWDER, 106 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


GoodSoup, Well Served | Brain Workers 


how it refreshes after a long fast—how fit- 
pronounce 


tingly it begins all good dinners, especially if 
THE IDEAL, TONIC 


made with 
Unequaled by anything in 
Fortifying, Strengthening 
and Refreshing 


Body and Brain 


Mailed Free. 
Descriptive Book with Testimony and 


Portraits 


OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 








Extract * 


i ccicieeieeatabetieiial 
Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces-—a 
different soup for each day in the month. 
We mail Cook Book free; send us your 
address. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 











_. Ask your Stationer for them. 
ae 7 BOSTON LINEN, 


BOSTON BOND, 
and BUNKER HILL. 
ioner does not keepthem send us 4c. for samples, 
over 250 varieties, Mail rates only 16c. per Ib.; 


cupeaes rates often cheaper still, 
SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
49 and 5: Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
a al all ll Oe i ie 


ew 


Burrowes’ Wire Screens 
















The Leading 
Writing-Papers. 
Ify 





Beneficial and Agreeable, 
Every Test Proves Reputation. 


Avoid Substitutions. Ask for‘ Vin Mariani.’ 
At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 
MARIANI & CO., 


Pass: @ BA. Hessen, 62 W. 16th St., New York. 








are the best. See ad- 
vertisement next issue. 











Packer’s Tar Soap 


Is more than a pure, bland, luxuriant cleansing agent: it is antiseptic, emollient; 
and curative. It fortifies the skin in health, soothes in irritated conditions, and 
is a constant protection against contagion. 

Physicians have used and recommended this soap for nearly a quarter-century. 


“A Luxury for Bath and Shampoo” 


—Medical Standard. 
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Locate 


Dayo Shi 





PLES SESE EEE SES SS 


Your Dealer 
has them, 

or send 

30c. 

Jor a pair 

of No. 3 size 
(stamps taken). 
OMO 
DRESS 
SHIELD, 

39 Leonard St., 


+ New York. 
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++ 
80 pages. For Laundry, Kitchen, Toilet, Bath, xion and Hair. 200 ways 
to use Borax.* Send postal. Pacific Coast Borax Co., 269 Dearborn St., Chicago 




























Food is fuel to the body. 
“Best”’ Tonic, Pabst Malt Extract, secures perfect con- 
sumption of this fuel; hence perfect health, strength and beauty. 
It soothes the most wakefui to delicious slumber. At Druggists. 














tal ext 
. Newser & Sons, |}, King Edward-et., Lond 
Dave & AL CORP., Sole Props., Boston, 










In Curing 
Torturing | 
Disfiguring 

Skin Diseases 


(iticura 


Works Wonders 


Sold throughout the wertd, and especially by Feglish ond 
12 \ 


erties. British depot: 





jon. Porter 
U.S.A. 


Pears’ 


Can I afford 
to use it? 

Yes; you can't 
afford not to; 
but that is not 
the reason for 
using it. 





Easter Morn 


By way of surprise, present your 
particular friend with a 


WALDORF 


Coffee Spoon, Gold Bowl, Price 
70c. in_ case, or a set of six in Jined 
case, Gold Bowl, 3. 75 

One Orange Spoon. Gilt. Very 
pretty. Price, 0c. 


For sale by all Jewelers, 





THESE ARE THE 


Sterling Silver Inlaid 


opty. Guaranteed 25 years. 

ilver mnlaid in the back of the 
bow! and handle. 

Each article is stamped on the back: 


E. STERLING INLAID + 
The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


NewYork Salesroom, 2 Maiden Lane (second door from 
Broadway). A complete line of Solid Silver, Plated 
Ware and Novelties. 17 

VERY BEST PER- 


LADIES ver ses" cor 


ERAL TOILET USE ALWAYS BUY 



















WHO DESIRE THE 
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St EE HS eee 
MURRAY & LANMAN’S 
er > re) 
REMEMBER 0" wu: 

THERE ARE : 

NUMEROUS SO-CALLED FLORIDA § 

ATED WITH THE GENUINE 2 

ARTICLE WHICH IS ? 


FLORIDA WATER 
THAT WHILE 
WATERS THE NAME ORIGIN- 
MURRAY & LANMAN’S 























LADIES WHO VALUE 


A refined complexion must use Pozzoni’s Pow 
der. It produces a soft and beautiful skin, 




















NEW PARIS HATS. 


\ GROUP of hats admirably illustrated by Sandoz rep 
j 


resents Virot's latest models for wearing with Spring 
gowns I'he plain varieties of straw plait are fewer than 
ever in this year's styles, many of the new hats being com- 
binations of straw and net, or in odd braids of silk or erin, 
or, ‘if of straw, in queer and unexpected colors. 


The first hat is a large capeline with crown of green 
tulle and brim of black feathery straw almost as thin as 
chiffon It is quite covered by an enormous bow of 
black lace and a long lace veil which is draped upon it 
A scarf-like end of the veil is carried around the neck, and 
held by a soft bow of black moiré and satin ribbon. A 
large green bird, furnished with an extra pair of wings, 
is on top of the crown, supported by a low broad bow of 
black satin and moiré 


A smaller bat with rolled brim is of black fancy straw 
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EASTER HATS FROM PARIS. 


trimmed with cream-white lace tied in a very large bow. 
Four large green leaves stand up from the bow in aigretie 
fashion, and four mammoth roses are set at intervals 
around the brim. This simple hat has great chic, and by 
reason of its coloring—black and white with rose—can 
be worn with many different dresses 

A round flat hat of the large sailor shape in which Virot 
delights is of coarse fancy straw of a clear green shade, 
striped with narrow black velvet ribbons alike on the 
crown and brim. On either side of the brim, reaching 
out to its edge, is a large chou made of green straw rib- 
bons composed of plaited strands, very light and thin. A 
bird-of-paradise aigrette rises on the left side. 

Lastly is a flower capote of the immense pansies that are 
such favorite flowers this season. The blossoms have 
natural purple and yellow tints, and there are green leaves 
below, which rest on the hair, A flaring aigrette is the 
only trimming. 
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A PARIS CAPE AND TOQUE. 


See illustration on front page. 

C= of colored velvet are chosen for the richest 

wraps of the spring, and will be worn at Newport 
forafternoon driving throughout the summer. The model 
illustrated, which is from the Maison Worth and drawn 
by Sandoz, is of dark garnet velvet, lined with cream- 
white satin. It is effectively wrought with soutache of 
mat silver in outline stripes and a wide border. It hasa 
hood like a golf cape, and long pierrot points, both finish- 
ed with tassels of garnet silk and silver threads. The 
front of the cape is turned back in revers that display the 
cream satin of the lining. 

The picturesque little Virot toqne is the merest crown 
of rich silver embroidery studded with four large chour 
of velvet. A cluster of white ostrich tips is on the left 
side. 


























THE LAST HOUR ON CALVARY.—Eneravep By Cu. BauDE FROM THE PAINTING 








THE BUSY WOMAN'S GARDEN 
f finned Srom pad Soe 
a great deal of it must be cut away in order 
to give the flowers a chance to display their | 
beauty 
Of course sweet-pease should be included 


in this list So should the old morning-glory 
t flowering vine for 


It is of rapid growth, 


which I consider our bes 


general ¢ tivation 


of the easiest culture, and what can be more 
beautiful than a great mass of it covered with 
its pink, white, crimson ind blue *‘ glories "? 
It is a plant whose popular name is a most 
appropriate one 

Asters, because of their late-flowering hab 
it, are indispensabl They do not come into | 
full bloom before the latter part of August, 
but from that time on to cold weather they 
are 1 show lest lant we have 

Marigolds, both the large yellow and the 
small velvet-pe led maroon sort, are among 
the best of garden flowers I'he former may 
seem a trifle prim and formal, but it gives us 


ich a rich mass of color that it is extremely 


valuable The use of yellow in the garden, 
is a means of bringing out the beauty of 
other colors, should be encouraged, Its value 


estimated Fill the 


cal tt \ centre of 
1 circular | with yellow marigolds, and 
havea wide row of the maroon variety about 
them. and note how the richness of both col 
ors is heightened by the contrast Yellow | 
s floral sunshine 

All these plants are desirable for the qual 
ities spoken of, and because they are such 
turdy, self-reliant things that they pretty 


nearly take care of themselves after they get 


a good start About all they ask you to do 
for th m after they are well established is to 
keep the weeds away from them 
Even E. Rexrorp 
HOW TO MAKE A WITCH 


BALL 
BALL of yarn « 


from the centre 


wr twine which unwinds 
instead of from the out 


side has been facetiously called a ‘‘ witeh 
ball,” because of the apparent difficulty of 
getting the end in this position rhe diffi 
culty is only apparent, however, and the pro 


cess very easy when once it is understood 
Wind the wool loosely over the hand ten 
or twelve times, and then take the loop thus 


formed, hold it in the palm of the hand, and | 


wind over one end of it only 

Wind evenly and loosely, turning at inter 
vals as in winding any ball, but always keep 
one end of the original lo p free 

When the ball is finished, push this loop 
into the centre, first pulling out the end of 
the varn, and it will unwind without snarling, 
and be found much easier to manage than 
one which unwinds from the outside 

For very fine wools a convenient arrange 
ment is to unwind them in the form of a 
** nest This consists in letting the wool as 
it is unwound fall into a littl heap in the 
lap. By pressing it down at intervals to 
keep it flat there will be no danger of snarl 
ing, and the wool will, of course, never 
stretch, as fine wools sometimes do when 
wound too tightly in the form of a ball 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





THE GREATEST 
INVENTION OF 
THE CENTURY. 





EVER BREAKS DOWN ON THE SIDES. 
send $100 


dene stock a mur retailer's 


y mail, t 


Fitzpatrick & Somers 


Sole Agents, 
85 Leonard Street, New York. 





Marshall's 
Catarrh 
Suite 


has never 
— equalled for the 
instant relief o' Caterrh "Cold in the Head, and Heads he 
Cures Deafness, restores lost sense of smell Sixty years on 
the market. All Druggiets sell it. esc. per bott 
FP. C. KEITH, Mfr., ¢ vetens 0 
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Dear little cooks, with faces » and 





bright, 
| What makes your loaves of bread all so 
fresh and light? 


“ We use Cleveland's Baking Powder.” 

Sweet little cooks, pray tell me what 
you take 

To make so rich and fragrant your spicy 
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QuR GOODS SOLD BY THE LEADING JEWELERS 


qed 
—s. 


"LA. MARQUISE’ 


DESIGN PATENTED. 


; 
EsPeciaicy 
MEETS THE Ree! 
Quinewentsor, 


v 
THE OR NamewTal! 
OESGNS OW THE REVERSE 


SDE OF THE maces 
OF THR PATTERN GHOW « 
PLEASING VARIETY OF FLOWERS 










EasTer Lay, Cunveantneuun, 
Fonast-«t-wor, Eve, Erc, 

A COMPLETE VAMIETY OF Fancy mECES 

1S CADE i THES PATTERN, NUMBERING OVER 

ONE HUNDRED, AND EMBRACING THE LATEST 

OLAS om SA VER SERVICE 





tins of cake? 





“We use Cleveland's Baking Powder.” 

Wise little cooks, now tell me please the 
way 

To always have good luck on every bak- 
ing de ay r 

“Why, use Cleveland's Baking Powder.” 














)\ It is surprising how cheap those two-pound pack- 
ages of Quaker Oats are sold! Cost little, if any, 
\¥ more than oatmeal—infinitely better. 4 


f Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. N 
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Sromeneary Doctors 


“deep, narrow, chronic abscess,” 
* troublesome. * 


Medical Doctors 
Call it “a serious rectal disorder,” and, say 
what they will, they can't cure one case m 
' Sifty 


No Doctors. 
People who are no doctors, but who know 
what they’ re talking about, call a Fistula “a 
Sirebrand,” and say it murders its 
victims inches. 


Our Discovery,—an altogether new prin- 
ciple,— which differs from medicines, 
ointments, washes, suppositories, and in- 
struments as gold differs from dross, makes 
oe oe from Fistula, Piles, 


and eel 
ong no trouble, no fajlure. The 
ree. The cure a dollar, postpaid. 
doctor for you. Ad dress 
Komehacin Caloric Co.,125 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 








WANTED §222 eo 
to consider the merits of 
the HYGEIA CORSET. 


| Best sellers on record. For particulars address: 
WESTERN OCORSET CO., St. Mo. 
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Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 
informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


H&C®? 
“ranc® 


On White China. 


silands 
OL im oges % <0 


On Decorated China, 























|| WELOUTINE. 


TOILET POWDER — CHEZ. F*- AW, Inventor 
| 9, Rue de ta Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” and the signature CH. FAY. 
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IS BUT SKIN DEEP 


The surest way to maintain a smooth, soft, vel- 
vety complexion is to 
for the skin. 


nurture and 


Award af 


which forms the git of the f 
Lanoline Toilet Prepara- om” ; 
tions, is extracted from purified “y 
Lambs’ Wool and is a natural : 
skin nutriment. These prep- 
arations, Soap, Toilet Cream, 
and Cold Cream, are univer- 
sally used throughout Europe, 
and should have a place on 
every lady’s dressing-table in 
this country The genuine 
article Fe bears the trade- nods 

Mt dealers, or sent direct upon 


LANOLINE TOILET CREAM (in tubes) 15 & 25c. 
LANOLINE SOAP, 35c. per cake; Box $1. 
LANOLINE COLD CREAM (in jars), 60c. 
LANOLINE POMADE, 60c. 
We send 

a re- 
quest an inter. 
esting booklet 
on 
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©. C. STONY 3Oand 28 Central st, Boston, Mass. 
MRS. GRAHAM’S 
CUCUMBER ano 


ELDER FLOWER 
CREAM.. 

















prepaid. a bette oad dsome 


NEW ab | STA , (Wholese & Retail), 
re dpa Boag Brockipn. N x. 





U.S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 
35,607 Deaths from 
Cancer. 


Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Caneer, Tumors, and al! ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reason- 
able unity for treatment. 

Book ping * description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


Harper’s Catalogue, 


Thoroughly revised, 





classified, and indexed, 
will be sent by mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 





FES Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 























